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FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. Trav, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘ 1 
have extensively used it in nervous prostration 
and kimdred affections, and invariably ebtained 
very goed reaults.” 








OARDERS WANTED.—FINE LOCATION, 
bome comforts, good reference ; terms $5 to 
$8 per week. Address Box 91, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


OARDERS WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
Quiet home. healthy location, fine fishing and 
boating Terms moderate. One-half mile 

from Postoffice and station. Address 8, E. B. PYLE, 
Drumore, Lancaster County, Penna. 


ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND, 
& position as nurse to an invalid, im or near 


the city. Good reference. Address L., 
Marple P. 0., Delaware county, Pa. 


66 





ROTEST OF GERMAN FRIENDS AGAINST 


Slavery. 1688.” Phototypes for sale. Price, 


30 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race Street. | 


URNISHED ROOMS FOR MEN. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your eollection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelpbia, Penna. 

DAYS IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
10 for $65.00. Leave —aae Second-day, 
Seventh month Ist, on 9.30 a.m. train from 
12th and Market Streets. Puliman service. Taking 
in the most desirable places of pleasure and inter- 
esting points in the Catskill Mountaius in the best 
manner. Three days in the Berkshire Hills, at Leb- 
anon ae. including a visit to the thaker village. 
Special attention given to those traveling alone. 
Payment made in full five days before starting. 

For further information address, 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


The Young Friends’ Association Rooms, 
140 N. Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
will be closed for the summer, beginning Seventh- 


| day, Sixth month 22, 1895, and will be reopened 


about the middle of the Ninth month. * 
All communications to the Association can be 
sent by mail to ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary, 


| To Teachers and School Committees. 


The Committee on Education and Schools of 


aid Teachers in obtaining situatious in Friends’ 
schools, and school committees in obtaining 
teachers. 


Those wishing the codperation of the Committee 
will please address 
ELIZABETH J. ACTON, Cor. Secretary 
Salem, New Jersey. 


27 DAYS—$250.00. 


To Yellowstone Park and Salt Lake City. 


Will leave Philadelphia, Fifth-day, Eighth month 
Ist, for Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis; in Yellow- 
stone Park six days, via Butte City or Helena, across 
Idaho, through Beaver Canon to Salt Lake City, 
Manitou Springs, Denver to Chicago or St. Louis, 

oing through the most picturesque scenery in the 
, Rocky Mountains. Further inquiry of 
R, B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No, 40 Imperial] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, — 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LBHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. /O0th St. Phila. 





1536 CHERRY 


3305 Race Street, Philadelphia, Penna. | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends desire to | 


The Fondhall Cottage, 

SOUTH ATLANTIC CITY, 
Five miles below Atlantic, 100 yards from beach, 
opens Sixth month 22, 1895, under management of 
Friends. Trolleys pass door to Atlantic and Long- 
port at short intervais House newly refitted Price 
moderate. Address, 8. R. WILKINS, South Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


BY-THE-SEA, 
Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Aves., 
Atlantic City. N. d. 


Mrs. ALONZO Brown, Proprietor, 
Formerly of Fothergill House. 


Reduced rates during June and September. 





| The Abor-ton. 


Kept by Friends. Situated one-half block 
from the ocean; near hot and cold sea water baths. 
For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 
8 Sea View Avenue, Ucean Grove, N. J. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Sea. 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 


a 
Pp 


intments excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
a, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


| The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 





Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


M. E. Humpton. EL M. Bemgeen 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


TH E MELOS, Telephone 224. 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. d., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
| rest merely, we would be plegsed to offer you the 

oo of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 
air. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, | 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Open all the Year. 





Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, m- 
| cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
| and sun parior. 

' JAMES HOOD. 
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- BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 


‘PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thauksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BIcKNELL 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas E. Brown & Co.,70 Pearl 8t., Boston 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Old Red School House” | 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Ss. W. Cor. 15th and | Race Streets, Phila’ da, Pa. 


NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mall, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phila. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Frienps’ ScHOOL, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge of 


Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann | 


School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D.8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full Cullege Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical. hngineering, 

ientific, aud Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

Cc sHARLES DeG ARMO, Ph -D., President. 


SWARTH MORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 
SCHOOL 





Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


cyeauen Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under on care 


itary ee 

Prepares for business or an ealthfully and 

as y located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 

lars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN —— 
Chappaqua, N. Y 








IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


To retain the brilliancy of Ginghams, wash them only in luke 
warm water, in which a tablespoonful of salt and an equal quantity of 
!vory Soap to each gallon of water, have been dissolved. Dry in the 
shade. 

THE Proctenm * Gameie Oo., Oin'Ts. 
The Summer Residence 
needs heating apparatus in spring and fall. One 
JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 
will heat a residence at these seasons, with one-half 
the fuel of a furnace. Send for Catalogue No. 6 


Edwin A, Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York, 
MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


The Quickest, Cheanest, and Easiest Method of Canning 
- + « Fruits and Vegetables. . . 
Makes delicious anes goods. Preserves their original form and flavor. 
A great saver of time, of Jabor, and of fruit which would otherwise be wasted. 


The Mudge Pian is so easy and simple — child can successfully operate it. 
Write for prices and testimonials. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A book of recipes, by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, on ‘canuing, jelly making, 
pickling, and cooking given free with each Canner. 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with ‘ 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [™\ Baugh Cc Sons Company, 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 20 S. Delaware Ave., 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay Original Philad iphia 


and you will feel that you have intelligently dis. Manufacturers of 
posed of the question. BAW BONE MANURRS. 


seecce covescncseccoescense cossesconsoncoecoece snnnsesscqusessessse concoesooscsssoqsosoosoosconcqscoscoosce ccccosccncsnscoesseceesees, 


H.C. BODEN & COMPANY 
OPTICIANS, 


Southeast Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 

We do not attempt to make - me of ae Glasses 

fit all noses. We can ey make a 

H. _ BODE N ACO. specialty of filling Ocul: eatin and = 

-~ work is unexcelied for beauty of finish and 

petien. = ‘ES posmsess. . we yas aon an 

e ass cleaner . on rece of a two-cen' 

MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS amp and this advertisement eat out. 


Rescees cewsevenseesesssenes Sesneneseseeasseeness SSeS SeeeESeSeSeTeees SEEEeeeeeeTeseETeEEE (teeta sescee? 





WEST CHESTER (PA.) Abington Friends’ School, 


For maeeins and te Pupils 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. ene Senta ea ates 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in from Philadel phia. 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of Under the care of Abington Sananiy Meeting. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments | Liberal course of study. gion, Mos rten, Primary, 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. | Intermediate, and High School. "eeThe home-like 
And only $5.00 per week. Address surroundings make it es oa attractive to board- 
G. M PHILLIPS Ph.D., Principal. | ing pupils. Students at anytime. Send 
for circulars to TOUIS B. AMBLER 


George School, | cerrat G.BOSLER, Sec'y, Jenkintown Pa. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. Ogontz, Pa. 


ae | Friends’ Academy, 


New buil with ¢ all modern qonventenses ; Locust VaLLEy, Lone ISLAND. 
extensive teachers, specialists ; A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
three courses of study, t the Scientific, the So er mel Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
and the Literary ; Gee. yao. and biologi college, or farnishing business education. 
laboratories; manual Special care will | Terms, for boardin Sn $150 per school year. 
be given to the moral and training of the | The school is un er the care of Frien and is 
by teachers who are concerned Friends. leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
circulars informa address, From now York. For oat catal and ‘~~ ad- 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. FRANKLIN P. tta0 Princi 
Locust Valley, Long 


A AE A MC RIES NN NR hm, ore ge. rR ipa pay a Be Sixth month 15th and Ninth th 15th, 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES |" ’reebenicg’s Wutsrs secretary, 
SUPPLIED WITH settee attained dccatiain teat ii 

TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


Counties. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXV. 


The true felicity of man in this life and in that which 
is to come, is in being inwardly united to the Fountain of 
universal love and bliss. JoHN WooLMaN. 


From “A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich.” 


A HYMN OF FABER’S. . 


WorKMAN of God! Oh lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Thrice blessed is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible. 


Blest too is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
—F. W. Faber. 


MEMORIAL OF LO 


Tue light of the earthly life has gone out from one who 
in our very midst labored long and zealously in the cause 
of Truth, and it is with a feeling of grateful love that 
this meeting bears testimony to her humble and upright 
life. 

Louisa Jewett Roberts was the daughter of Sarah Ann 
and Nathaniel Lynde Raymond, and was born at Can- 
non’s Ferry, Sussex county, Delaware, on Second month 
21, 1819. When she was but four years of age her 
father died. Subsequently, the mother and daughter 


opened a primary school, devoting her leisure time to the 
improvement of her own education. In 1837 she took 
charge of the Girls’ Department in a school conducted 
by Spencer Roberts, with whom she was united in mar- 
riage, Eighth month 6th, 1840. 

At an early age she united herself with the Baptists, 
having imbibed the religious views of her mother, who 
was a conscientious Christian woman. She continued in 
membership with that religious denomination until after 
her mother’s death, in 1856. After her marriage, she at- 
tended Friends’ meetings with her husband, and became 
so fully impressed with the value of the religious princi- 
ples professed by this Society, that she felt constrained to 
resign from the organization of which she was a member, 
and to make application for membership with Friends, 
which she did, and was received in 1857. 

She deeply appreciated the freedom of thought that 
Friends enjoy, and looked to that loving spirit which 
would embrace all mankind as brothers. Filled with love 
and kindness, she exercised a good degree of ‘that 
charity which thinketh no evil.’’ 

Having a little family of her own around her, she felt 





the need of gathering the children together for religious 
instruction, and assisted Jane Johnson in opening the 
first First-day school in Philadelphia under the care of 
Friends, at Green street meeting-house, in 1861; and 
during the remaining years of her life much of her time 
and service were given to foster this cherished object. 
In this connection, as in many others, it may be said 
that although her life-service is ended, her works do 
follow her. 

In 1862 she was visited by a severe affliction in the 
death of three of her children, which almost over- 
whelmed her; but her spirit was sustained by a faith in 
Divine Love, which supported her in this trying hour. 
While suffering under this bereavement, she turned her 
thought and activity to the freedmen of the South, 
visited them, sympathized with their needs, and was a 
pioneer in opening schools among them. She was plan- 
ning a visit to one of these schools for the colored 
people at the time of her sudden death, nearly thirty 
years after their organization, and she had maintained a 
lively interest in their welfare during all these years. 

Her benevolence and practical sympathy exercised for 
the relief of the poor of Philadelphia are well known. 
Her labors were not confined to one locality or object, 
but she was ever ready with her cheerful spirit and kindly 
sympathies to minister to the sorrows or necessities of the 
afflicted ; nor did she allow the many claims outside of 
her home to prevent the fulfillment of the duties of her 
household. 

In her home she was energetic, hospitable, cheerful, 
and ready to give the word of encouragement to those 
around her. ‘‘ To do good and to communicate ’’ was 
the keynote of her life, and the zealous, earnest outpour- 
ing of her gifts—whether of hospitality, the word of 
cheer, or. the written thought—occupied the activity of 
her ever-generous nature. Whatever she had, she shared, 
and her larder and basket were never empty ; cheerful- 


| ness clothed her like a radiance from ‘‘ white raiment,’’ 
came to Philadelphia, where, at the age of fifteen, Louisa | 


making her presence an inspiration and a help to all who 
were ready to receive. She manifested ‘‘ that joy in be- 
lieving ’’ which is the inheritance of all who are faithful 
in the little, and are content with the ‘‘ penny-a-day,’’— 
or heavenly peace,—which is the promised reward for 
labor in Christ’s vineyard. 

Although her health was frail, her capacity for work 
seemed unlimited, and her intense earnestness for the 
good of others enabled her to forget self in the cause of 
the Master. It may truthfully be said of her, she was 
‘‘ not slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.’’ 

With a mind that eagerly grasped its object, a memory 
uncommonly retentive, and habits of steady perseverance, 
her talents could not fail to be cultivated and her mind 
enriched. ‘The influence she exercised upon the social 
circle by her facility in imparting to those around her 
the varied information she possessed, has been remarked 
by those with whom she mingled, often skillfully turning 
the conversation from a light and trifling character, to 
one of profit and instruction. 

She was particularly gifted with her pen, and left 
many valuable evidences that her talent in this direction 





390 


was fully employed. She devoted many years of faithful 
labor as an editor of FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, to which she was also a constant contributor. 
She furnished regularly the comment on the Scripture 
Lessons, also papers on religious topics for general read- 
ing, intended to emphasize some principle held dear to 
the Religious Society of Friends. She ever manifested 
a warm interest in the young, and wrote many pleasant 
narratives for their entertainment and instruction. 

She was long an exhorter to good works and individ- 


ual faithfulness ; she rebuked evil-doers fearlessly, and by | 


her strong personality that brought her close to her 
friends, they felt and realized the sincerity of her life and 
profession. 

Amid all her varied engagements, she never neglected 
her religious meetings, but was diligent in the attendance 
of them, both for worship and discipline, and entreated 
all to a faithful observance of this important obligation. 

She became an acknowledged minister in 1886, and 
was ever an earnest and zealous advocate of the prin- 
ciples we profess. In companionship with her husband 
she visited all of the yearly meetings, and traveled ex- 


tensively through the West, bearing the gospel message | 


to many isolated families, encouraging them to meet 
together for Divine worship, and thus strengthen one 
another. She visited the Indians of Nebraska a number 
of times, and gave interesting 2nd memorable accounts 
of these visits to the children of our schools; she ex- 
hibited specimens of their handiwork, and explained 
their customs and beliefs, enlisting the interest of her 
hearers in behalf of this down-trodden race. 


Her services were called upon and cheerfully ren- | ««Aunt Mary. 


dered in the fulfillment of many important appointments | 
Her | 
desire that she might not outlive her usefulness was | 
mercifully granted, inasmuch as she folded her hands at | 


relating to the welfare of the Society she loved. 


the close of a busy day, after but a few hours of intense 
suffering on Third month 8, 1893. Her spirit was 
clothed with faith in the declaration, ‘‘ I shall behold 
Thy face in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I 
awake, with Thy likeness.’’ 


at Green street. JAmEs GASKILL, 


ANNA F. Leviex, + clerks. 


Second month 5, 1895. Isaac H. HILLBORN, 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, ‘ Clerks. 


Read in and approved by a meeting of the Representative Com- 


mittee or Meeting for Sufferings, held the 13th of Fifth month, 1895. | 


BENNETT S. WALTON, Clerk for the day. 


RELIGION AND Rum.—Christianity and civilization 
are not in themselves harmful to heathenism, but they are 
frequently accompanied by evils that were before unknown 
to the heathen. 
missions and commerce open up a passage into regions 
hitherto closed against such agencies of evil. One of 
the British magistrates in Bechuanaland, in his report to 
the British Government, says of his African population ; 
‘*Crime is, I am glad to say, hardly known; in my 
opinion [this is] no doubt due to having no retail liquor 


licenses in my district, and, while the white population | 
is still so small, I do not at present see the necessity of | ae a : 7 
| very limited opportunity of education, ‘‘ both on ac- 


having any.’’ It would seem that that magistrate is of the 


opinion of old Matthew Henry, that ‘‘the Lord never | 


revives his work, but the Devil revives his ;’’ and he is 
afraid that rum will come with ‘‘ white folks,’’ and that 


there will be a new conflict for the negro souls. —Sunday | 
| a good deal of care devolved on me toward the younger 


| children.’’ 


School Times. 


| whole makes a volume of 694 pages. 





Read in and approved by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held | Indians. 


| county, N. Y. 
| and one colored servant were scalped and left dead on 


Rum and opium find their way where | 
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MEMOIRS OF SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


Wirtu the approval of the Representative Committee of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, a substantial volume, contain- 
ing the memoirs of the late Sunderland P. Gardner, has 
been issued by Friends’ Book Association of this city. It 
includes a short and incomplete biographical sketch, ex- 


| tended memoranda in the form of a journal, a number of 


The 
There is a good 
portrait of S. P. G. as a frontispiece, and the book is 
printed in excellent style. 

The materials contained in this book will enable its 
readers to form an acquaintance,—those who did not 
know him in his life-time,—with a character of remarka- 
ble simplicity and natural force. An allusion to him in 
the Preface suggests that he ‘‘ stands next to Elias Hicks 
in spiritual discernment and energy of purpose,’’ and 
there was, undoubtedly, a marked resemblance in the 
characters of the two men. ; 

Sunderland P. Gardner was born Seventh month 4, 
1802, and died Second month 13, 1893. He was, there- 
fore, in his ninety-second year at his decease. He was 
recorded a minister in 1849, so that for forty-four years 
he had stood in that relation to the Society and the 
world, but his ministry had begun earlier. His birth-place 
was Rensselaerville, (now Westerlo), in Albany county, 


letters on religious subjects, and several sermons. 


| New York, but his father, Elisha W. Gardner, came from 
_ South Kingston, R. I., where the family had been settled, 


perhaps as early as 1662. Mary Dyer, one of the four 
Friends hanged on Boston Common, was a relative, and 
was traditionally remembered in the Gardner family as 
’» Sunderland’s mother was Sarah Pattison, 
born in Dutchess county, N. Y., of a Connecticut fam- 
ily ; her great uncle, William Pattison, was said to have 
been ‘‘the first man who made tin-ware for sale in 
America.’’ Her grandfather came from the north of 
Ireland, as the name would indicate, and the blood of 


| the Scotch Irish Presbyterians and the English Friends 
_ was, therefore, mingled in Sunderland, accounting for 
| qualities in him which characterize the two people. His 
| mother’s grandfather, on her mother’s side, was William 
Signed in and on behalf of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held | 


” 


Utter, whose family, during the ‘‘ French war,’’ in the 
middle of the last century, were nearly all killed by the 
Sunderland’s autobiographical sketch says : 

‘* They resided in the town of Coshocton, Sullivan 
His wife, eight children, one white man, 


the floor ; the father and one son, being absent, returned 
next morning to behold the terrible sight, and to learn 


| that two young girls, about seven and nine years old, 
_ had been carried away prisoners. 


Overwhelmed with 
grief they buried their dead with their own hands; the 
two girls, Hannah and Sarah, the latter of whom was 
my grandmother, were held in cruel captivity eleven 
months, and then redeemed by an exchange of prisoners. 
The father could not bear this severe affliction ; he re- 
turned to Connecticut, and died of grief.’’ 

Sunderland’s parents were not members with Friends, 
and he therefore had no birthright, but his father became 
a member when he (S.) was about seven years old. The 
step was not agreeable to his mother, ‘‘ but I believe,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ she soon became reconciled to it.’” He had 


count,’’ he says, ‘‘of the manner in which the schools 
were mostly kept in that vicinity, and the necessity for 


| my services at home for more than nine months in the 


year. I was the eldest of my father’s family, and 


In the autumn of 1814 they removed to 
Farmington, in Ontario county, in what was then known 
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as ‘the Genesee country.’’ Their manner of travel 
‘¢was with a wagon and a three-horse team,’’ the for- 
ward one of which Sunderland rode. ‘‘ We were nine 
days on the journey,’’ he says, ‘‘ and it rained every 
day.’’ The country was ‘‘ new,’’ and the settlements in 
it were sparse. There was the usual plague of new- 
broken land, fevers and ague. More than this, the war 
with England, then about closed, which had ravaged the 
border line of. western New York, had left its conse- 
quences behind. ‘‘ Business was deranged, men had lost 
confidence in one another, morals were lax, and people 
had to a great extent imbibed the spirit and feeling con- 
sequent upon war; hence intemperance, quarreling, 
fighting, lawsuits, and general licentiousness all contrib- 
uted to exhibit human nature perverted, in its worst 
character.’’ 

If we consider the blended race-strains of this lad of 
thirteen, his childhood in the plain farm life of the 
Upper Hudson, his inheritance of the old traditions of 
ancestors fallen in Indian frays, and a kinswoman hanged 
for religion’s sake, and regard him now as introduced to 
the rude conditions of the new country on the border, 
we shall have the background for a picture of the growth 
and activity thereafter of this rugged, humble, earnest 
Christian, who for four score years was to labor assidu- 
ously with his own hands for daily bread, and to serve 
also, for more than half that period, with equal industry, 
in the vineyard of his Divine Master. ‘The account we 
have of him in this volume is imperfect upon some points. 
We do not learn when he became a member with Friends, 
nor when he first began his ministry, but he was not in 
membership until after the removal to western New York. 
In a letter written in 1863, he says: ‘‘ I became a mem- 
ber of Friends’ Society by request, upon convincement 
of the rectitude of the fundamental principles held by 
them, viz.: ‘that God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him, must worship him in spirit and in truth,’ and that 
the grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men,’’ etc. The destruction of his house by 
fire. some years previous to his decease caused the loss of 
many of his papers, the want of which is lamented by 
the compiler, (his wife, Annette H. Gardner), of the 
present volume. 

Among the first Friends’ ministers, he says, whom he 
heard preach were Samuel Cary, Ruth Spencer, and 
Christopher Healy,—the last named at the funeral of his 
grandmother Gardner. Of the Society in the Genesee 
country, in his boyhood, he says: 

‘‘Farmington Quarterly Meeting included all the 
Friends in western New York, (who were numerous), and 
was held a part of the time at Scipio. Farmington and parts 
of adjoining towns had mostly been settled by Friends ; 
there was no other meeting-house in the town for many 
years, and the consequence was that the inhabitants 
generally attended their meeting. There was not that 
plain, honest dealing and simplicity of manner here 
which characterized the Friends at the East; many of 
them were wealthy, and sought with remarkable ardor for 
more. Some were lawyers, yet were active in the 
Society’s business. There was, however, a large body of 
valuable Friends, whose influence evidently tended to 
mould to some extent the character of the people in their 
vicinity. Caleb Macomber was the only minister, so far 
as I recollect, in the monthly meeting, and had great in- 
fluence in transacting the business of the Society ; great 
deference was paid to his judgment, and matters were 
generally disposed of according to his choice or direction. 
I think that the implicit submission to his views eventually 
proved a serious injury to him, and a disadvantage to 
Friends. 











| ESTEEMED FRIEND: 


‘« My father was very careful as to my attendance at 
meeting for worship, but not being a member I ‘did not 
attend those for discipline. I have ever considered that a 
punctual attendance of religious meetings while a lad was 
of great advantage to me. I frequently felt the Father’s 
love to fill my soul, and therefore had many seasons of 
instruction and profit ; but my natural propensities being 
very strong, I had much to war against, and was frequently 
jostled or carried away captive ; hence conflict after con- 
flict, and sorrow and grief on account of my deviations 
from rectitude. I saw the necessity of separating 
from the company of the lads in the neighborhood, and 
of keeping much by myself, occupying my leisure time 
and First-day afternoons in reading the Scriptures and 
other religious books, such as Friends’ journals, etc. I 
made a practice of being engaged in vocal prayer when 
alone, and would retire to the fields and solitary places 
in the evening for that purpose, and although uttering the 
desire of my heart vocally upon the bended knee found 
no better success to my petitions than would undoubtedly 
have been granted to the same earnestness of prayer in 
the closet of my heart, yet in these seasons my soul was 
filled with love, and I had a measure of the foretaste of 
heaven. These religious exercises in retirement I kept a 
profound secret, perhaps mostly on account of my great 
diffidence, and I am not aware that any person ever knew 
of it but myself.’’ 

This retirement for prayer remained an influencing 
memory. His wife’s notes, following the autobiography, 
state: ‘‘ The large stone yet remains in its native bed of 
the north end of the hill he has cultivated for so many 
years, where he used to kneel and pray when a 
boy, as he drove the cows to and from the pasture, and 
we have heard him say that on this spot he has conversed 
with and been instructed by his Heavenly Father, even 
as a man would commune with his friend.’’ 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


VIEWS CONCERNING FRIENDS. 


The following communication appeared in are cent issue of the 


| Evening Telegraph, of this city. 


To the Editor of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH: 


Newspaper men as a rule, are not 
fond of controversy on religious subjects, | know; what 
I wish to say, therefore, I shall endeavor to express in 
such a way as to avoid that objection. The particular 
thing to which I think I am entitled to refer in your 
news coluinns was your statement of yesterday, in.regard 
to the Society of Friends. In your otherwise excellent 
article of last night, regarding the anniversary at Flush- 
ing, New York, you use the following words : 


“This celebration at Flushing is especially significant as marking 
the first reunion of the Society of Friends since the growth of 
Unitarianism in the Society caused the memorable split of 1827. 
Then a large faction of the Society, which was termed Hicksite, after 
its leader, Elias Hicks, questioned the divinity of Jesus Christ and 
upon this difference of opinion, together with some questions of 
property, the breach took place. The present meeting in no way 
betokens a permanent reconciliation, however, each branch holding 
to its separate religious belief as tenaciously as ever.’’ 

There are three statements in the foregoing which, I 
think, are calculated to perpetuate the generally prevalent 
but incorrect impression of the position of my people. 
First. That the Society of Friends, as such, questioned 
the divinity of Jesus; second, that this, together with 
questions of property, caused the separation of 1827-28; 
and third, that the Flushing meeting in no way betokens 
a reconciliation. As to the first of these statements, I 
believe the real facts to be as follows: No branch of the 
Society of Friends, as such, ever questioned the divine 
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nature of Jesus and of His mission. That Elias Hicks 
(a minister inunity with us for fifty years before the sepa- 
ration) held the Unitarian view of these questions is 
undeniably true; but that the separation of 1827 was 
caused by this is, I think, completely disproven by the 
well-known fact that among his most ardent friends and 
adherents were (and are) many who hold the generally 
accepted Evangelical opinion as to them. Reduced to 
its simpliest terms, the schism was as to the question 
whether these Evangelical views should be considered a 
test of membership among Friends or not, one portion, 
now called the ‘‘ Orthodox,’’ insisting that they should ; 
the other maintaining that they should not be so consid- 
ered. The name “ Hicksite’’ is universally disavowed 
by those best fitted to know—namely, the people them- 
selves, who are so styled by those not in unity with them. 
Elias Hicks established no cult, ordained no departure 
from the old landmarks. 
of the ablest historians and critics of Quakerism, (him- 
self not a member of the Society), has said of him that 
he was ‘‘a true son of George Fox.”’ 
the Friends at Fifteenth and Race streets, and of all 
those in unity with 
nition of the most patent fact in the history of the 
Christian faith, viz.: that from the days of 
fathers ; from the days of the Arian and Homo ousian- 
Homoio-ousian controversies to the present hour, many 
devoted Christians have differed upon every doctrinal 
point that has ever been raised. They feel that these 
differences are likely to continue for some time longer, 
and, as the doctrine of the immediate revelation of God 
in every human soul (the doctrine of the Inner Light as 


it is called) was the orginating motive of the Society of | 


Friends, they are, I believe, united in working out the 
mission of Quakerism upon that basis, and letting purely 
dogmatic or controverted matters to be settled by each 
soul, according to the light giving to it. 
myself (as I do throughout), I may venture the opinion 
that the profound changes now going on in the length 
and breadth of the Church would seem to point to the 
wisdom of the Quaker idea of unity and Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Second. The property question was brought about by 


Speaking for 


| 
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off, as it soon will, all Friends will join in it, to the same 
good end. Your friend, truly, DANIEL GIBBONS. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 30, 1895. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SPIRITUAL TENDENCIES IN MODERN ENGLISH 
POETRY. 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE MQDERN 
Ports. By Vida D. Scudder. 
Mifflin & Co. 1895. 

This work is a study of the spiritual tendencies of 


ENGLISH 
Boston: Houghton, 


| our modern poetry ; with fine analysis and keen discrimi- 


Frederick Storrs Turner, one | 


nation the author deals with each of the English poets 
from Wordsworth to Swinburne. She points out that 
while our literature has never ceased to sound the older 
notes—the undying glory of the Grecian world and the 
romance and mystery of the Middle Ages,—there has 


| arisen a new Nineteenth Century force to mould and 


| inform poetic creation, and that force is Science. 
The position of | 


Sci- 
ence, in its widest significance of knowledge, truth, the 


| love of law and of fact, has breathed a new life into our 


them, is simply one of recog- | 


the | 


poetry, has given it a new direction in which to work, 
and, wedded to the enduring and permanent force which 
ever dominate true and ideal song, has made it the infal- 


| lible interpreter of the religious, ethical, and material 





| movements of the century. 


Wordsworth, sanest and calmest of latter-day poets, 


| uttered what is now seen to have been prophetic, when he 
| said: ‘* Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
| edge ; it is the impassioned expression which is on the 


countenance of science. If the time should ever come 
when what is now called science . . shall be ready to put 
on as it were a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome 
the being thus produced asa dear and genuine inmate of 
the household of man.’’ It has always been shown that 


| the poetic vision fore-ran that of the scientist, and years 
| before Darwin startled the world with the ‘‘Origin of 


Species,’’ three great poets voiced the coming creed of 


| Evolution, Shelley, in «‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ (1819), 


the separation: it had no part whatever in causing the | 


separation. 

Third. In taking up your third statement, I must 
confess that I am borrowing from my hopes. I do know 
that there is among the young members of both portions 
of the Society a strong element that deeply regrets the 
separation and that would be glad to see us again a re- 
united people. Among the Friends of Fourth and Arch, 
of Twelfth street, and the other ‘‘ Orthodox’’ meetings, 
are many men and women who are not only an ornament 
to the Society of Friends, but are examples of what high 
principle and firm convictions can do to make humanity 
a better and truer thing. I feel a sense of regret at the 
fact that I cannot meet with these people upon exactly 
equal terms, and as members of the same communion, 
and that some of them have the same feeling is proven 
by the facts that have come under my notice, of which I 
shall give but one: 

Among those who attended our late yearly meeting at 
Fifteenth and Race streets was a valued member of an- 
other meeting. Speaking afterwards to one of our mem- 
bers, she said: ‘‘If the spirit of charity and forbearance 
that animates this body had been more general in 1827, 
there would never have been a separation in the Society 
of Friends.’’ It is such things as the Flushing anniver- 
sary that express this spirit in a practical way, and I hope 


that when the anniversary of old Merion Meeting comes | ‘‘ the budding rose above the rose full-blown ; 


Browning in ‘ Paracelsus’’ (1833), and Tennyson, in 
‘* in Memoriam ’’ (published 1850). 
This new idea of an innate force and definite growth 


| in the physical world gave fresh vitality to the poetic 


| treatment of scenes of nature. 


The old-fashioned pic- 


| torial style, that had looked upon nature as a silent 


panorama whose features were to be catalogued and enum- 


| erated, died out, and the modern poets perceived the 


| than 


beauty of the out-door world to lie in transition rather 
in permanence. Shelley depicts the quivering 


| evanescence of the purple dawn, the drifting of soft 
| clouds before the western wind, the fugitive loveliness of 


the golden sunset. 


The rainbow, the tempest, the rest- 
less heaving of the ocean,—it is in these that he sees life 
in progress, and on their aspects he loves to linger. And 
it is so with poets the most diverse,—Tennyson, Ros- 
setti, Kingsley, Emerson. The new principle animates 
them all. 

Then there was the sudden and tender outburst of 
interest in childhood. It has been said that since 
Chaucer’s beautiful and pathetic Prioress’s Tale, English 
poetry was silent as to children, until Blake chanted his 
‘* Songs of Innocence.’’ Certain it is that in the lines 


eof that exquisite singer, and in the poetry of Burns and 


Wordsworth, there is such a celebration of the child as 
can spring only from the strongly perceived new idea of 
growth and promise that is in the germs of things. 
Wordsworth tells us that in some moods he would place 
*” and we 
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must ever be grateful to him and his compeers for their 
sweet revelations of the divine purity and innocence of 
babyhood. 

The oft-told story of the poets of the revolution and 
their great ideals is here told with fresh charm. ‘‘ The 
poetry of the revolution,’’ says the author, ‘‘ beheld 
ideals ; Victorian poetry has tested them. We have now 
both vision and knowledge.’’ The love of primal hu- 
manity was strong upon the young Wordsworth ; the ex- 
quisite youth of Shelley was thrilled with the love of 
freedom, of nature, and of man. They saw the glories 
of their dreams afar. The Victorian poets show us the 
partial unrealization and the sober outcome of these vis- 
ions. But if the fair ideals of human freedom were to 
fail of perfection, the century achieved certain triumphs 
of faith. Those triumphs Tennyson shadowed forth in 
that supreme elegy ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ the epic of the 
human soul, the gospel of the nineteenth century. 

The modern ideas have, however, held the poets only 
in part. The many-sided interests of our busy world of 
to-day were distasteful to many sensitive minds, and peace 
was sought in the tranquil calm of the storied past. 
‘Glory and loveliness have passed away,’’ mourned 
Keats, and he turned to the ineffable loveliness of old 
Greece, thus instituting the Neo-Paganism which was to 
hold Arnold and Swinburne in its mighty spell. Only 
less marked has been the reversion to the Middle Ages. 
The glamor of those romantic days captivated the imag- 
ination of Tennyson, and he is, in his ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King,’’ the chief poet of medizvalism. Newman was a 
very child of the Middle Ages, and Kingsley, Rossetti, 
Morris, and Swinburne are penetrated more or less by 
their influence ; but none portray these ideals so vividly 
as does the poet of King Arthur. When it comes to the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance, it is of course 
Browning who stands forth as its supreme interpreter. 

The lover of the rare charm of Arnold’s poetry will 
find in Vida Scudder a sympathetic student of that fine 
poet. She points out how he reflects the cool, pellucid 
aspects of nature, how his severe and Homeric simplicity 
of style is made the fit instrument of his unsatisfied long- 
ings for a happy state, and how he deliberately accepts 
eternal doubt and resignation as his creed. Equally 
clear and suggestive is her analysis of the tendencies of 
Clough and of the esthetic school of Pre-Raphaelites, 
Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne. 

As to to the Life of the Spirit in our modern poetry, 
as suggested in the title of the book, it is difficult ade- 
quately to give the author’s conception. Her outlook is 
a hopeful one when she says that ‘‘ the desire which con- 
trols the Victorian poets of England is the desire for 
God.’’ Her closing words will in a measure summarize 
the spirit of the whole book. ‘‘ The cycle of our 
poetry is complete. We travel from the serene faith 
contemplative of Wordsworth at the beginning, to the 
serene faith militant of Browning at the end. The 
early poetry of the century restored to the world the lost 
faith in a Universal Spirit, the source of life and love. 
The faith brought new freedom to the human soul. 


From pantheism towards Christianity: this is the spirit- | 


ual pilgrimage of our modern English poets.’’ 
J. Russett Hayes. 


THROUGH making us hope for immortality, God has 
made us a promise of it. If faith is the evidence of 
things not seen, hope is the certainty of them. The 
morrow of the world is a purpose in the mind of God, 
and so is the great to-morrow of my soul.— William 
Mountford. 





PROTECT THE BIRDS. 

A paper written by Dr. Spencer Trotter for the Swarthmore Young 

Friends’ Association, held Fifth month 5, 1895. 
ASIDE from the utility of birds in keeping down the ex- 
cess of insect life injurious to crops and vegetation, there 
is another point of view that springs from a deeper mo- 
tive in the heart of man. I was once asked the question, 
‘‘What motive do you find in the song of a bird?’’ 
This is a question that cannot be answered in cold words. 
There is yet, happily for the human heart, no formula to 
express the sweet influence of spring. It lies too deep 
in the well springs of the inner life to be sounded by the 
steel probe of modern philosophy. It belongs, still, with 
those ancient things that carry a charm because they are 
part of that great human feeling which is our inheritance 
and which we can still call simply—g/adness. Gladness 
in being alive; in feeling the genial warmth of 
sunlight ; in the restfulness that comes from beholding 
green things, from the sound of brooks; of the drowsy 
hum of bees; of the song of birds. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of his most delight- 
ful essays, ‘‘ The Lantern Bearers,’’ says: ‘‘ For the 
ground of a man’s joy is often hard to hit.’’ It is just 
this in the song of birds. It is something that gives joy. 
And it must give joy to many since it has been the theme 
of poets in every age. The song of the bul-bul sweetens 
the life of Persia, as the song of the nightingale sweetens 
the life of Britain. 1 would walk many miles to hear the 
nightingale sing. While fishing mountain streams at 
evening I have been thrilled by the silver lute of the hermit 
thrush filling the darkening spaces of the forest on the 
slopes above me, and I have stood charmed at high noon 
in the twilight of the woods, listening to the same melody. 
Once, in a spirit of scientific enthusiasm to find the 
breeding range of certain thrushes, I shot and killed a 
bird on the mountain side. It was a hermit thrush, and 
the remorse for having stopped that life of song far out- 
weighed the interest of science. A fishing acquaintance 
told me once that the song of a bobolink would charm 
him from the trout stream, any day, into the meadows 
where he would lie and listen to the music and forget to fish. 

Surely this love of bird-songs is a natural instinct in 
the heart of man. It is a feeling, a part of the inner 
self, and, therefore, cannot be described. 

Not alone in the song is the bird a charmer of man- 
kind. Its whole life is a thing that appeals to the way- 
farer in woods and fields and even in the crowded city 
streets. The wonderful nest and its eggs, the beauty of 
form, the curious ways, the free life in pleasant places, 
the far-reaching flight and migration—all these appeal to 
the man or the woman in whose heart there still survives 
some of that primitive, instinctive love of the wild and 
the beautiful in nature. 

And just here let me drop a word of caution to the 
boy who goes bird-nesting. It is a primitive instinct 
that prompts you to seek the woods and pry into the 
secrets of the wild and delectable things that dwell in 
their depths, but remember, misguided youth, that every 
egg that you take from the nest is the cradle of a bird—the 
germ of asong. You will let the bird come to life ?—then 
let me drop another word of caution to your sister. Anthro- 
pologists tell us that primitive instincts survive in woman 
more largely than in man. The savage instinct to deco- 
rate the head is still dear to the heart of woman and long 
may it continue—but (and I am addressing women at 
large) don’t decorate with birds. 


THE human soul cannot lose its essentially moral 
constitution.— Martineau. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 26.—SixTH MONTH 30, 1895. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
GOLDEN Text.—We will drink no wine.—Jer. 35: 6. 
TEACHNG. 
Of all the lessons in these Quarterlies none is more 
important than the last, the Temperance Lesson ; for 


unless this lesson is so deeply impressed upon our minds 


that it controls our actions, all other lessons may be of 
no avail. 

Our Society holds a strong testimony against the use 
of intoxicating drinks, and by far the larger portion of 
its members are total abstainers. Most of us, therefore, 
have been born without an inherited appetite for strong 
drink, and we are surrounded by the best of home influ- 
ences. These things alone, however, cannot insure our 
safety. They furnish us with a high ideal, and they give 
us strength ; but they cannot shield us from the tempta- 
tions that so soon await us. 

In resisting those forces that would draw us from the 
path of rectitude and sobriety, ‘‘ knowledge is power’”’ ; 


and so important is this knowledge deemed that in more | 


than thirty-four States and territories laws have been 
passed providing that the children attending the public 
schools shall be instructed in the effects of alcohol on the 
human system. Is it not equally important that the same 
kind of instruction should be given in our First-day 
schools ? 

Alcohol is a clear, transparent fluid, with a sharp or 
pungent odor, and such an exceedingly burning taste 
that it cannot be swallowed until largely diluted with 
water. Some animals can take certain poisons without 
being affected thereby; but there is no animal known 
that can swallow alcohol without more or less injury to 
itself. 

Alcohol exists in larger or smaller quantities in cider, 


wine, beer, rum, whiskey, brandy, and all other liquids | 


commonly called strong drinks ; and it is the alcohol in 
these drinks that renders them both useless and dan- 
gerous. 


Many people have claimed that these drinks furnish 


nourishment, impart warmth, and give strength ; but the | 


ablest and most conscientious investigators have proven 
the contrary. It has been clearly shown that alcohol is 
not a food, that it furnishes nothing towards the building 
up of any part of the body, and that it gives no true 
warmth. In one of the recent Arctic expeditions, the 
sailor who went through one of the severest trials, pre- 
served the most perfect health, and returned in the best 
condition was a man who never touched a drop of strong 
drinks. 


always on the side of the total abstainer, and all who are 


tion, acknowledge this fact by their practice. 
The use of alcoholic drinks, even 


disease, and shortens life. Diseases of the bodily organs, 


including the brain, are more common and harder to | 


cure in habitual drinkers than in total abstainers ; and 


careful investigations show that at least one-twelfth of the | of facts before which the logic of theories pales. 


© | conclusion to be drawn is not a doubtful one. 
Statistics, both in this | 


annual deaths in this country are due to the moderate 
or immoderate use of liquor. 
country and abroad, have proved that total abstainers 
live longer than even moderate drinkers. 

When we consider all these facts, and call to mind 


the words of our last Temperance Lesson, ‘‘ that our | 


bodies are not our own to be neglected or destroyed at 


will, but that they are given to us by the Lord for a wise 


and beneficent purpose,’’ we will surely resolve that ‘‘ we 





| did it. 


| you not? 


: , | men reason in the same way. 
In feats of strength, the chances of success are | 


: | paired by another. 
in the smallest | 
quantities, tends to make the body more susceptible to | another appeases them ; one causes tears, another con- 
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will drink no wine’’ or strong drink as long as we live. 
There is yet another property of alcoholic liquors that 
we must consider. These drinks cause certain effects 


| and sensations which cannot be sustained from day to 


day without a constant increase in the quantity consumed. 
This is not true probably of any food or other drink ; 
and in this peculiarity of wines, beers, and strong drinks 
lies their great danger to the young. We frequently hear 
persons speaking of their strength of will and their abil- 


| ity to stop drinking at any time they may desire, when 


they have perhaps already bound themselves with the 
chains of a habit that they cannot break. Such boasting 
proves only our weakness or our folly. 

Wise men of the past as well as those of the present 
have spoken of the evils of strong drink. Solomon hah 
said, “‘ Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder.’’ Demosthenes, the orator, and Seneca, set 
philosopher, have used strong words against wine drink- 


| ing ; and St. Augustine declares it to be ‘‘ the mother of 


all mischief, the root of crimes, the spring of vices, the 
whirlwind of the brain, the overthrow of the sense, the 


| tempest of the tongue, the ruin of the body, the wreck 
| of chastity, a shameful weakness, the shame of life, the 
| stainof honesty, and the plague and corruption of the 


soul.’’ 

Fortified thus by the wisdom of old, by the scientific 
knowledge of the present, and by the teachings of our 
Society, we ought to be strong enough to resist the 
temptations which so thickly beset us. 

But there is yet another source of strength,—the 
source from which all strength flows, the Heavenly 
Father ; and by keeping the mind open to his teaching, 


| andever heeding his inspoken words, we may indeed be 
| safe. 


WHEN evil is done, who should undo it? He who 
This is just ; nothing plainer. Only it is pure 


fancy. And the consequence of this theory is that evil 


| must be allowed to exist until the evil-doers are found 


and have undone it. But what if they are not found? 
Or if they cannot or will not undo it? The rain falls 


| upon your head through a broken tile, or the wind blows 


in upon you through a broken pane. Will you wait to 


| seek the slater or glazier until you have the tile or pane- 


breaker arrested? You would find this absurd, would 


It is nevertheless an ordinary habit. Chil- 
dren cry out, with indignation, ‘‘I did not throw that 
down ; I will not pick it up!’’ And the majority of 
But it is not this logic 
which makes the world progress. What, on the con- 


Sal | trary, it is necessary to know, and what life repeats to us 
training tor athletic sports, or other severe physical exer- | 


every day, is that the damage is done by one but re- 


One destroys, another builds up 
again ; one soils, enother cleanses ; one stirs up quarrels, 


soles ; one lives for iniquity, another dies for righteous- 
ness. And it is inthe accomplishment of this sorrowful 
law that salvation lies. This also is logical by that logic 
The 
To a man 
of simple heart who draws it, given the evil, the import- 


| ant matter is to right it, and to set himself immediately 


to it; so much the better if the evil-doers wish to con- 
tribute to its reparation ; but experience warns us against 
counting too much on their assistance.—MM. Charles 
Wagner, in ‘‘ The Simple Life.”’ 
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THE CARE OF LETTERS. 


Not many years ago, in a far Western town, a lady teacher 
in the academy of the place was swept from a point of 
rock while bathing, and was drowned. She was without 
immediate family, and in the boarding-house where she 
had resided but a short time an inconsiderate landlady 
threw out into the rubbish-heap a large parcel of old 
letters found among the dead teacher’s effects, and the 
passing school-children gathered up and read the story 
of the woman’s girlhood, courtship, and unhappy marriage, 
as told in these letters. 

In this instance, happily, there was no one to be in- 
jured by this indelicate unveiling of heart secrets, for the 
husband had long been dead; but the rude lesson was 
taken to heart by many in the community. In scores of 
homes boxes of old letters were looked over and destroyed. 
Few who had heard the fate of the deAd woman’s letters 
were willing to run the risk of having their own cherished 
correspondence thrown to the winds for the gaze of the 
curious. 

More than half a century ago, a young mother, writ- 
ing a long, confidential family letter from her distant 
new home to the group of sisters still living on the old 
homestead, described in detail, and with unnecessary 
harshness, the faults of one of her children, a young son, 
and declared that, so aggravating were his faults, she 
sometimes almost lost her affection for him. As time 
went on, the nervous, restless, ungovernable youth out- 
grew the faults of his boyhood, which were largely the 
result of his lack of health, and became the much- 
beloved son, reliable, tender, and generous, the heart’s 
comfort of the mother’s declining years. 

Long after the mother had been laid away to rest, this 


letter fell into the hands of the son, and caused him many 


a bitter pang of regret. 

A good lesson for writers and readers of letters follows 
from these true incidents. The recipient of a confidential 
letter owes it to the writer to destroy, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, any lines which could injure or cause 
unhappiness to any one, if the letter were to be 
lost or pass into other hands than those for which it was 
intended. If it be desirable to preserve the contents, it 
is far better to make an abstract of the dangerous letter, 
in one’s own writing, with the time of receipt and any 
other necessary data, and file it away for future reference, 
after destroying the original copy. Few recipients of 
letters pay strict heed to the injunction ‘‘burn when read.”’ 
The vicissitudes of life in our country are so numerous 
that the housekeeper has little reason for assurance that 
her own private box of letters will never fall into the 
hands of strangers. 

It is quite safe to include a general overlooking of 
correspondence with the semi-annual or monthly house- 
cleaning, or any change of residence ; and superfluous 
papers of every sort would then naturally be relegated to 
the fire, for this is the only destroyer whose work can be 
depended upon. 


Letters written by a hand now folded in the silence | 


of the burial-casket should receive that careful respect 
which we would wish accorded to our own when left to 
the care of strangers. If no loving friend or relative re- 
mains to receive and cherish these messages of the years, 
let the flames devour them rather than permit them to 
fall into the hands of the indifferent or unfriendly.— 
HT. M. N., in The Outlook. 


Do the duty which lies nearest to you. Every duty 
which is bidden to wait returns with seven fresh duties at 
is back.—Xingsley. 





FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
British Friend, Fifth month 25. 


Dustin Yearly Meeting has been rather small this year ; 
but has been marked by much independence of expres- 
sion, all however in an atmosphere of tolerance and mu- 
tual regard. The service of Hannah Stratton from the 
‘¢ Wilbur’’ Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and the presence of 
her two companions, have been valued features of this 
year’s gathering. These Friends have already earned 
the loving respect of our members in Ireland, and the 
meeting was evidently very much inclined to resume the 
correspondence with these Friends, the cessation of 
which is now generally regretted among us, and has, in- 
deed, led us into our present anomalous position. Ex- 
cessive caution caused the change to be deferred another 
year. We believe our Irish Friends are afresh laying 
their foundations on the ancient lines of the Society— 
lines on which a stable edifice can be built, not because 
they are Quaker lines, but because they are in harmony 
with the Divine nature and the highest nature of man. 

Our latest attempt to induce Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to formally re-enter the sisterhood of Quaker 
organizations has been futile. Our letter was not read in 
their yearly meeting. Such a result was inevitable, and 
it would probably have been wiser not to have compelled 
our Friends over there to take a course which cannot be 
pleasant to them. We say nothing of loss of dignity on 
our part, for we see none in making attempts in the di- 
rection of unity. Probably the attitude of our Friends 
there will be better understood over here henceforward. 
It is briefly this, that if we will accommodate our range of 
recognition to the limits they endorse, they will heartily 
join us. ‘‘ Cease to correspond with the yearly meetings 
which have adopted a pastoral system, correspond in- 
stead with the Wilbur Yearly Meetings, of which the 
Ohio Smaller Body is the type, and we will join you.’’ 
That was the line taken by the Philadelphia Friend im- 
mediately after the dispatch of our Epistle last year. The 
editor of the Friend is also the Clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting, and represents the view likely to be taken by 
that body—the least flexible body upon earth where the 
slightest principle is involved. 

Some arrangement by which Friends could express 
their friendly Christian sympathy without committing 
themselves to entire unity, or taking up the burden of 
complete endorsement, is a real want in the Society ; as 
this instance shows. A way out seems provided by the 
report of the Meeting for Sufferings’ Committee on the 
American Correspondence. ‘They lay it down as their 
judgment that epistolary communication does not mean 
legal unity or corporate identity; this latter depends 
upon the existence of official correspondents. Before 
our readers see this page it will be known whether the 
yearly meeting has availed itself cf this distinction to 
extend a word of friendly fellow-feeling to all the three 
bodies in America. 


BRACTS OF THE DoGwoop.—R. D. Bullock, Upsal, 
near Philadelphia, calls attention to the fact that the Red- 
flowered Dogwood had frequently but two bracts instead 


of four, the past season. This is also true of the com- 
mon White Dogwood. The so-called bracts, are not 
truly bracts, but the winter bud-scales which have made 
renewed growth in the spring. The two outer ones have 
been killed, and only the two inner ones left for renewed 
growth in the two-leaved cases noted. The dead bud- 
scales can be seen in their place under the ones which 
have renewed their growth, and become ‘ involucral 
bracts.’’—Mceehans’ Monthly. 
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THE proposition of a ninth treaty of arbitration by 
this country with Great Britain, approved by the Con- 
ference which met a fortnight ago at Lake Mohonk, would 
be greatly aided if the ordinary policy of Great Britain 
in foreign affairs were more favorable to arbitration. 
There have been some recent instances of controversy be- 
tween that country and other countries in which the dif- 
ferences could have been very fitly submitted to the im- 
partial judgment of arbitrators, but the proposal to do so 
was not approved at London. 
pute with the Central American State of Nicaragua, 
where the English war-ships blockaded the port of Corinto, 
and a payment of ‘‘ indemnity’ 
an alleged diplomatic affront. 


than this, however, is the long-standing controversy be- 





One of these was the dis- 


" was exacted by force for | 
Much more important | 


tween Great Britain and Venezuela over the question of 


the boundary between the latter and English Guiana. 
This dispute has been in existence for many years, and it 
is alleged by Venezuela that the ciaims of Great Britain 
have been greatly increased by different foreign ministers 
until now the territory demanded, which is said to be rich 
in metals, etc., is far more than at first. Wedo not un- 
dertake, here, to pass upon the merits of the question, 
but certainly it seems to be one which should most appro- 
priately be arbitrated. But so far it has not been practi- 
cable to secure the assent of the English government to 
this step. Venezuela has repeatedly appealed to the 
United States for the ‘‘ good offices,’’ and we have there- 
fore come to a pretty intimate understanding of the con- 
troversy. 

Without saying that this or like reasons are sufficient 
to prevent the adoption of the proposed Anglo-American 
treaty, we only record a fact when we say that they are a 
serious stumbling-block. country, we believe, 
would be ready, at any time, to submit disputed interna- 
tional claims to an impartial tribunal, but many Ameri- 
cans hesitate to make an arrangement of the kind, general 
in its character, with a country whose foreign policy has 
so long been aggressive, and which now will not arbi- 
trate with weak nations. Perhaps our friends abroad will 
perceive the seriousness of this difficulty. 


This 


Tus is the season when the schools close. In three 
months it will be the season for them to open again. 
Their work goes on unceasingly. There is always a ris- 
ing generation. There are always the children to be in- 
structed and trained. It is not reasonable, of course, to 


expect them to understand and appreciate how the work 





| they do. 


— 


of education has grown in fifty years, how much more 
time and money are bestowed upon it, how earnest, sys- 
tematic, and protracted is the effort to prepare the young 
for the active duties of their life. None the less, the 
educational endeavor, as any one may see who will look 
back, has enormously expanded, and parents now, as the 
century nears its close, bestow upon’their children a de- 
gree of effort in this field which would have been incon- 
ceivable in the middle of the century. We are not sure 
that asa rule they make greater sacrifices, but probably 
It is certain that from the years of early child- 
hood when the young mind begins to expand, at six years, 
or—in the kindergarten—earlier, on to manhood and 
womanhood, the whole life of the child and youth is prac- 
tically given up to education. There are vacations for a 
part of the year, but these are only periods of rest, so 
that study may be resumed. Let us hope that this long 
period of education may be well spent, that the training 
may be good, and that the coming generations may 
plainly show its benefit. To bestow so much labor un- 
wisely or unavailingly would be sad, indeed. 











BIRTHS. 


ARNOLD.—In New York City, Sixth month 9, 1895, to William 
Harris and Gertrude Weld Arnold, a son, who is named Weld. 


MARRIAGES. 


HIBBERD—HYDE.—In San Francisco, Cal., Fourth month 24, 
1895, at the residence of Frederic A. Hyde, 2012 Pacific avenue, Isaac 
Norris Hibberd, to Alice, daughter of Frederic A. and Filena T. 
Hyde. 


DEATHS. 

BONSALL.—Suddenly, of scarlet fever, Fifth month 30, 1895, at 
the residence of her brother, Edward J. Bonsall, West Brandywine, 
Chester county, Pa., S. Ella, daughter of Thomas and Mary Bonsall, 
in her 38th year; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

Interment private, from the residence of her parents, near Chris- 
tiana, Sixth month 1, 1895. 

COLLINS.—Sixth month 1, 1895, at Chappaqua, N. Y., Eliza 
Collins, aged 80 years and 10 months ; a life-long member of Chappa- 
qua Monthly Meeting. 

DAVIS.—In West Philadelphia, Sixth month 8, 1895, Edward 
West, son of W. Price and Mary Ellen Davis, aged 17 years. Inter- 
ment at Fair Hill. 

MARIS.—At Newtown, Pa., Sixth month 18, 1895, after a pro- 
longed illness, Jennie B. Maris, daughter of George L. and Annie M. 
Maris, in the 23d year of her age. Interment at West Chester Friends’ 
burial ground. 

REESE.—Entered into rest, Fifth month 8, 1895, Edward Reese, 
aged 70 years; a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Aman of 
sterling integrity in all his business relations, conscientious to the 


| spirit and letter, quiet and unobtrusive, though quick and impulsive by 


nature, and realizing how much he had to overcome. It was his habit 
for many years, before entering upon the duties of the day, to repeat 
aloud to his beloved companion and helpmate the text: ‘‘ Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.’’ Even when 
physical infirmity had slowly clouded his ever active brain, there was 
an effort to remember these words, which had imparted to a life of 
suffering strength to endure and peace at its close. 

‘* He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his 
God and he shall be my son.’’ 


“ He giv eth his beloved —— * 











‘s AN excellent way to omnains character is to cul- 
tivate candor to acknowledge it when you are wrong. It 
will inspire self-confidence, open the door of knowledge 
for you, and you will have the sweet consciousness of al- 
ways being right in excluding at once all the spurts of 
wrong.”’ 
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FROM EDWARD COALE—* THE WEST.”’ 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Ir is hard in narratives of this character to prevent repe- 
tition of items of interest that have previously been de- 
tailed by various contributors. But as we have an abid- 
ing interest in the welfare of our friends, and as time 
and surrounding circumstances, rapidly in the ever- 
changing West, change our relationship with our sur- 
roundings, a few thoughts as to people and their future 
prospects might be in place in the columns of our 
papers. 

All the country called Western has been suffering 
from an unprecedented drought for the past two years, 
that has at this date been thoroughly broken in many 
places, especially in Kansas and Nebraska, and if present 
indications are verified they will gather abundant harvests 
of corn and oats. Wheat is very short. Much of the 
corn in Eastern Kansas at this writing is from two to three 
feet high. In Nebraska, although the corn is very nice, 
and sometimes clean, it is not near so large. Everybody 
is feeling happy at the prospect of returning prosperity. 
The failures of the past have somewhat unsettled many, 
and some have changed their locations. Generally, I 
think, they have made a mistake, for this is a grand 
country, and the intelligent, industrious farmer that lets 
politics alone prospers everywhere that I have visited. 

Our little meetings composing Nebraska Half-Year 
Meeting have not been exempt from the general trials, 
and in some places feel discouraged. There is certainly 
a brighter day to come with the returning prosperity. It 


has not been my privilege thus far to attend any or- | 


ganized meeting. We visited our friends at Garrison, 
Butler county, Nebraska, on last Seventh-, First-, and 
Second-days. They have no meeting there, but have a 
living Friends’ First-day school that reported at their 
conference in Fourth month an average of thirty-five 
attendants. Garrison is quite a small place with one 
church (M. E.), where there is aschool, Epworth League, 
and regular service. They certainly have done admira- 
bly, but, however well their past record has been, the 
future progress must be kept in view. 

Interested, earnest young life cannot always remain 
in the school-room. It is but the preparation for life. 
Nearly all these young people are in sympathy but not in 
membership with us. Our friends there feel that they 
have done and are doing their part, but as yet have seen 
no way open to crystallize this sentiment into active 
membership. They cannot ask them, with their differ- 
ent education and surroundings, to sit the silent hour. 
There must be intermingled a measure of responsible, in- 
telligent activity. Young, interested life must work, and 
on lines promoting spiritual uplift, as well as intelligent 
effort. 

These conditions are not confined either to Garrison 
or to young people. Neither are they to the west; the 
fact echoes back from the farther east how can we gather 
together this spiritually wandering, seeking element both 
within and without the radius of our respective meetings ? 

Can we so forget the past with its methods as to re- 
member the ever-living present with its needs, and adapt 
our methods to them? Can we not acknowledge that our 
fathers were guided by the true light, without looking 
back with the vain hope that their light will guide us? 
Can we not recognize the fact that the light that “+ light- 
eth every one that cometh into the world ’’ is always be- 
fore us, and never behind us? 


| 
These thoughts are not new to any of us, but we have | 


been so slow to act. Have we no minds that at this 
critical juncture will not so far come to the rescue as to 
discuss from our various standpoints through our two pa- 


; one. 
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| pers these vital questions? Never before have I felt the 


magnitude of the question as now. Never before was 
there greater need to /e¢ our plain, practical views from a 
religious standpoint shine before the world. 

We arrived here last evening, Sixth month 13, from 
Lincoln, Neb., 317 miles away, and will spend two or 
three days with our kind friends, Daniel and Rose Griest, 
and then continue our journey to the farther west, they 
accompanying us. The ‘‘ West!’’ Where is it? Surely 
not here. EDWARD COALE. 


Ellis, Kansas, Sixth month 13, 1895. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PRAIRIE GROVE (IOWA) QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THINKING that some account of Prairie Grove Quarterly 
Meeting, which was held at Prairie Grove, in Henry Co., 
Iowa, Sixth month 1, would be acceptable to the readers 
of the INTELLIGENCER, I will say that eight of us 
members of Marietta Monthly Meeting, met at Marshall- 
town, on Sixth-day morning the 31 of Fifth month, and 
at 9.45 a. m. started by train on the Iowa Central 
Railroad for Olds, a distance of about 125 miles, south 
and east from the latter station. Our trip was a pleasant 
Arriving at our destination at 2.30 p. m., we found 
a number of our Prairie Grove friends awaiting us with 
comfortable carriages, and ready to convey us to their 
homes. We soon found ourselves kindly entertained at 
the houses of James Philips, Theodore Russell, and Phebe 
Russell, (the late home of our deceased friend Caleb 
Russell), where we were all kindly provided for until the 
next morning at time of meeting. Early in the evening 
there arrived at Theodore Russell’s where we were staying 
John Taylor and wife from near West Liberty, members 
of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, they with others having 
driven across the country, forty miles in their own con- 
veyance that day. 

Seventh-day morning, at 9.30, we gathered at the 
meeting-house to hold our quarterly meeting of ministers 
elders. The attendance was not large, but those who did 
meet in that branch of our work gave evidence of faith- 
fullness to the true principles of our beloved Society. 

At 11 a. m. Friends gathered in a goodly number for 
the general quarterly meeting, and after a brief silence 
and a few words of encouragement by those seemingly 
called in the Master’s service, the business of the quar- 
terly meeting was gone through with in great harmony 


| and true condescension, and the meeting adjourned with 


an appointment for a philanthropic meeting at 3 p. m. 
This was not so well attended, but the meeting was called 
to order by Theodore Russell, chairman of the commit- 
tee at Prairie Grove for that work, and about all of the 
different lines of work were called up and discussed with 


| the experiences and observations of the members during 


the past three months since our last committee meeting 
at the time of last quarter. 

At an early hour on First-day morning Friends and 
others gathered, as they are used to do at this annual 
gathering as they view it, with a great deal of interest, 
until the house was well filled with earnest seekers after 
truth, as we believe. Thomas E. Hogue, lately in Kan- 
sas, had been expected with us on this occasion, but did 
not succeed in getting there, therefore the meeting was 
without a recommended minister present, but there were 
those who seemed willing to yield obedience to 
the divine call of the Master, and several Friends were 
favored to speak words of comfort and encouragement to 
all who were gathered together, earnestly seeking truth. 


| The meeting held in interesting session for about an hour 


and a half and adjourned to meet at 3 p. m. for ou 
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quarterly First-day School Conference, which is always 
looked forward to at this time by many outside as well as 
those in our Society. Promptly at the appointed time the 
house was filled, with a number sitting in and near the 
doors to hear what they could. The exercises of the 
Conference were of a highly interesting character. A 
good program was prepared by the Prairie Grove school, 
together with some contributions from the other schools 
belonging to the quarterly conference, and it was con- 
sidered a very satisfactory and instructive conference. 
Time and space will not admit of any further details of 
the pieces and papers prepared and well rendered. 
Ernest Russell, of Prairie Grove, was Clerk, and Ger- 
trude Tomlinson, of Marshalltown, was assistant. 
N. E. 


Another Circular Meeting was held on the 16th inst., 
at East Branch, N. J. Lukens Webster was in attend- 
ance with us. A goodly number of men and women 
were present, whose quiet, earnest attention denoted their 
interest. We believe these meetings are accomplishing 
some good, at least, and hope more of our ministering 
Friends will feel called to attend them. Let the great 
truths promulgated by the founders of our Society be 
better known, if we expect to enlarge our borders, or 
even hold many who are now within the fold. It is not 
sufficient that we know it, because if it is good for us, 
there are many others hungering for spiritual food who 
would be much benefitted by a knowledge thereof ; there- 
fore, we should do what we can to extend our religious 
views, knowing them to be good, giving others an oppor- 
tunity to partake also. We should not withhold that 
which may be of much help to our fellow man. 

Trenton, Sixth month 17. W. 


John J. Cornell and wife have obtained a minute to 
attend Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, and the quar- 
terly meetings belonging to New York Yearly Meeting. 
They will enter upon the latter service at the time of 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting, in next month. Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting occurred on the 2oth instant, 
—Fifth-day of this week. 


BEES AND FrRuits.—At the meeting of the Horsham 
(Montgomery Co., Pa.) Farmers’ Club, Sixth month 6, 
the question, ‘‘Is there any profit in keeping the honey bee | 
. excepting for the honey he yields for family use? ’’ was 
answered by James Q. Atkinson, who thinks they are pro- 


fitable in fertilizing the blossoms of fruits. Many blos- 
soms of some kinds of strawberries and pears are imper- 
fect, and if not pollenized will yield and imperfect fruit. 
The pollenization or fertilization of blossoms from _per- 


fect to imperfect blossoms is done by means of the winds | 
When the winds fail to carry the pollen the | 


and bees. 
bees will succeed. He, therefore, thinks it is profitable 
to keep bees although he does not keep them now, but 
has thought seriously of keeping some in the future for 
the benefit of his fruit crop. 

One member thinks they took his flowers and grapes 
last fall. Another member thought it impossible for the 


honey bee to puncture the grape and believed the wasp | 


made the puncture. 
upon the grape. 


The honey bee would then feed 


A WISE man carries all his treasure within himself. 


her mercy. He stands firm, and keeps his ground against 
all misfortunes without so much as changing countenance. 
—Seneca, after Sir Roger L’ Estrange. 














Educational Department. 


THE OLD SCHOOLS: CLERMONT ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 


AMONG the advertisements of schools in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
half a century ago was the one given below, which appeared in 1844. 
(The school had been established a good deal earlier than this. In 
the first issue of the Philadelphia Ledger, Third month 25, 1836, it is 
advertised by Samuel S. Griscom, principal, and a memorandum in 
pencil on a copy of the paper preserved by our late friend, M. Fisher 
Longstreth, says: “ M. F. L. went to this school from 1828 to Fifth 
month, 1833.”) ‘lhe advertisement of 1844 in the INTELLIGENCER 
was as follows: 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road leading from 
Frankford to Germantown. 


This institution is situated in a very retired and healthy part of the 
country, one and a half miles from Frankford; the beauty and salu- 
brity of the place, combined with its large and ample accommodations, 
render it one of the most desirable in the vicinity of Philadelphia, or 
in the country. 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large and well 
shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for exercise and recreation, 
without disturbing our neighbors or playing in the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free from the influence of improper com- 
pany and associates; no companions are allowed them except those 
connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and special 
attention is paid to the physical as well as mental and moral culture ; 
and to secure the attainment of these objects the students will never 
be left without supervision of one of the principals. 

The boarding department is under the particular care of the parents 
of the subscribers. The students are made to feel as much as possible 
at home, and both in the family and in the school no exertions are 
spared that will contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly all 
the higher departments of science, with the ancient and modern 
languages. 

The pupils of the Elementary department are especially attended 
to; great care is taken to give thema practical understanding of such 
subjects as they may have to learn. The most approved class books 
are used, and the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion from them. 

The students in the Mathematical department will receive prompt 
attention at all times. This course includes Algebra; Geometry, with 
applications to artificers’ work; Mensuration of planes and solids, 
and mechanical philosophy ; Surveying, practical or theoretical, and 
Analytical Geometry. 

A Solar and Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and valuable 
collection of Anatomical Preparations have been procured to assist the 
pupils in the acquisition of a knowledge of Natural History. 

The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will receive due 
attention ; and to render their acquisition easy and interesting, numer- 


| ous experimexts will be given with superior apparatus. 


Lectures on the application of chemistry to agriculture will be 
delivered during the winter. These lectures are designed to impart 
such a knowledge of chemistry to the pupils as will enable them to 
apply its principles to agriculture. ‘The formation of arable land from 
sterile, the analysis of soils, and the chemical composition of grains, 
grasses, etc., will compose the most prominent features of this course. 

The charge for tuition in English is $35 per quarter (payable in 
advance), including boarding, washing, and mending, the use of Eng- 
lish books, lights, fuel, etc., and for the ancient and modern languages, 
each $5 per quarter additional. 

All letters must be addressed to ‘‘Clermont Academy, near 
Frankford, Pa.’’ SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 


EpwiIn D Buckatan, ¢ Principals. 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT.—The Commencement exer- 
cises of George School, at Newtown, on the 13th instant, were largely 
attended. There were ten graduates: H. Lewellyn Chandler, Tough- 


| kenamon, Pa. ; Emily Cathryn Fell, Holicong, Pa.; A. Davis Jack- 


son, Nine Points, Pa.; Florence M. Levick, Quakertown, Pa. ; Helen 


| M. Maris, Newtown, Pa. ; Edward Y. Rich, Dyerstown, Pa. ; Henry 


Russell, New Market, Md.; Sarah A. Scott, Rising Sun, Md.; 
Augusta N. Thomas, Ednor, Edna V. Thomas, Ednor, Md.; and the 
certificate of the School was also conferred upon M. Ida Palmer, Doe 
Run, Pa., who completed the prescribed courses, attending Swarth- 


| more College, last year. 


The company assembled in the assembly-room at II a. m. 


The 


c | class motto, “‘ Vincit gui se vincit,’’ in letters of green hung over the 
What fortune gives she may take, but he leaves nothing at | 


platform. Principal George L. Maris opened the exercises by reading 
from the Scriptures, and after a brief silence, the following program 


| Was given: 


Oration, ‘Commencement Essays,”” Edward Y. Rich~ oration, 
‘*Women in Literature,” Edna V. Thomas; oration, “A Step For- 
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ward in Civilization,” Henry Russell; oration, “The Holy Grail,’’ 
Sarah A. Scott. 

Milton Jackson, Chairman of the Instruction Sub-committee of the 
General Committee, then delivered a brief address, in which he spoke 
of the work of the George School, and its relation to the Society of 
Friends. Aaron M. Powell, of Plainfield, N. J., followed with an 
address, and Professor Maris then presented the diplomas, with a few 
appropriate words. 

Of the graduating class, Sarah A. Scott, and A. Davis Jackson 
have been engaged as assistant teachers for the coming year; Henry 
Russell expects to study medicine at Baltimore, and H. Lewellyn 
Chandler to do the same at the University of Pennsylvania; Edward 
Y. Rich will probably pursue his studies at Swarthmore College. 


COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The Com- 
mencement and class-day exercises at Abington Friends’ School were 
held on Sixth-day, Sixth month 14, at ten o'clock, in the assembly- 
room of the school. The program consisted of a reading from 
Scripture, followed by an address by George Stuart Fullerton, Ph.D., 
Dean of the University of Pennsylvania, on the subject, ‘‘ Turning 
Points in Life.’’ The address was replete with good thoughts aptly 
expressed, and produced a deep impression upon the audience. After 
this the principal announced that the authorities of the school had 
awarded the Swarthmore College Honor Scholarship for the year of 
1895-96, to Arthur C. Smedley, of the present graduating class. The 
graduating students were then called to the platform and presented 
with the diplomas of the school. There were six graduates, as fol- 
lows: Harry Smith Ambler, Abington, Pa. ; Charles William Bosler, 
Ogontz, Pa. ; Alice Kent Gourley, Jenkintown, Pa. ; Sara Shoemaker 
Haines, Jenkintown, Pa.; Elizabeth Hutchinson Smith, Weldon, 
Moatgomery Co., Pa. ; Arthur Cox Smedley, Willistown Inn, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 

A short recess followed. The graduating class then took seats 
upon the platform, and after listening to an earnest address from Isaac 
Michener, President of the School Committee, proceeded with their 
class-day exercises. The exercises consisted of addresses, oration, 
recitation, class history, class prophecy, class poem, presentations and 
songs, and were of a highly entertaining character. After adjourn- 
ment the audience assembled on the lawn to witness the planting of 
the ivy, Which was attended with appropriate exercises, including the 
presentation of the class spade to the class of ’96. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. —With the Commencement the school 
has closed a very profitable and successful school year. The expressions 
of good-will to the school from patrons and students during the few 
weeks before closing were gratifying in a high degree to the committee 
and the faculty, and an unusually large proportion of the boarding stu- 
dents, more than 85 per cent., expressed an intention of continuing in 
the school for the next school year. The Alumni Association of the 
school numbers thirty three graduate members. The first class was 
graduated in 1890. Of the six members of the class of ’95, two ex- 
pect to attend the University of Pennsylvania ; one will attend Swarth- 
more College ; one will take post-graduate work at Abington, and the 
remaining two will pursue advanced courses of study at places not 
yet decided upon. * 


A BOoARDING-SCHOOL Sixty YEARS AGo,—In the early part of 
the year 1835 my father sent me to a boarding-school taught by Moses 
Cheyney, quite a strict member of our Society. The school was ona 
farm situated in the valley of Doe Run Creek, Chester county, Pa., 
and not far from the present village of that name. Moses hid taught 
school quite a good deal in his younger days, but becoming possessed 
of a large farm, he then only taught one term a year, in the winter 
season, or about eighteen weeks, the rest of his time being devoted to 
the duties dnd labors of the farm. 

The school was kept in the north west room of his house, down 


stairs, having an out door by which the pupils entered without in- | 


truding upon the other rooms. It was a large, high-storied room, and 
of course was heated by a spacious wood-stove, and was well adapted 
to accommodate thirty scholars, about the usual number so far as I 
remember. 

I was then quite younz, and hal made some acquaintance with 
John Comly’s spelling book, and also Comly’s grammar, and of course 
with spelling, reading, and writing. I had also progressed in the arith- 
metic of Nicholas Pike as far as the cube root, where I became lost, 
but our teacher was a kind old man, and he said I had better begin 
near the first of the book. His method of teaching was more of per- 
sonal instraction than of class drill, and when a pupil did not really 
grasp a difficult problem or a perplexing sentence in syntax, his eflorts 
were assisted by an indefatigable teacher, who was always on the 
lookout for the dificult parts of his pupil's studies, and then he would 
kindly explain over and over again with exemplary patience, until 
they were clearly understood, and they were not then readily forgotten. 
His explanation of the principles of compound proportion, or the 
** Double Rule of Three,”’ were eminently lucid, and the scholar was 





required to explain until he thoroughly understood the reason for all 
the steps in the solution of the problem. The rules in that arithmetic 


! are nearly all given on questions in which ‘‘ English money ” is 


used—to wit, pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings; they are the 
somewhat perplexing rules of ‘‘ Practice,’’ “‘ Tare and Tret,’’ interest, 
simple and compound, barter, loss and gain, and all the intricacies of 
fractions, vulgar and decimal. This slow but thorough system of 
teaching was adhered to throughout, Thoroughness, not rapidity of 
advancement, was his motto. Some of the pupils boarded with him, 
and others with the farmers of the neighborhood. 

Our games on good days were ‘‘ corner ball,’”’ and “* town’s ball.’’ 
They were always eminently exciting, and took place on the large 
level field north of the school-room door. His charges for board and 
tuition for five days of the week I think, were $2. Among the 
names of pupils I can now recall are Joel Baker, Sarah Passmore and 
her brother, Hickman Cheyney, Eliphez Cheyney, and Franklin 
Baker. THOMAS BAKER. 

Octoraro, Lancaster county, Sixth month ro. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE.—The closing exercises of 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute took place on the afternoons of Sixth 
month 13 and 14. On the 13th there was musie and recitations for 
the undergraduates, and on the 14th were the commencement exercises. 
On this occasion the room was handsomely decorated. The em- 
blems of the class in evergreens made a large ornament for one end of 
the room. On these was the class motto, ‘‘ Fidela certa merces” in 
letters made of daisies. The room was festooned with white and 
blue, the colors of the Institute. There were four graduates, whose 
papers were thoughtful and sensible, and were well delivered with 
clear, distinct utterance, easily heard by all present. The subjects 
were : ** Not to Seem, but to Be,’’ Gertrude T. Townseud, East Willis- 
ton, N. Y.; ‘‘ Women of the Nineteenth Century,” Elizabeth M. 
Purdy, Port Chester, N. Y.; ‘* Niagara Captive,’’ Henry A. Waldron, 
Queens, N. Y.; ‘‘ Education Apart from Books,” Emma B. Gerlach, 
New York, N. Y. The diplomas were presented by Robert S. 
Haviland, of Chappaqua, and an address was delivered by Wm. M. 
Jackson, of New York. The weather was delightful, and the at- 
tendance large. One of the class of ’95 will attend Cornell, and one 
probably will go to Swarthmore. 

In the evening there was a meeting of the Alumni, which was of 
great interest. The Alumni Association, including among its mem- 
bers former pupils as well as graduates, will meet at the Institute, on 
the 22d. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The annual reunion and banquet 
of the Alumni Association was held, as usual on Commencement Day, 
in the evening. There was about the usual attendance. 

Four of the graduating class have engagements for the coming 
year as teachers in Friends’ schools. Samuel C. Palmer will have a 
position in Swarthmore Grammar School; Emma S. Hutchinson in 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute; Charles S. Moore will take charge 
as principal, of Friends’ High School, at Moorestown, N. J.; and 
Albert T. Yarnall will become principal of Friends’ School at Woods- 
town, N. J. Two, Arthur H. Scott and William H. Wanzer, will 
pursue their studies at Harvard University, and one, Roland G. Kent, 
will take a post-graduate course at Swarthmore College. 

Howard White, Jr., to whom was awarded the Joshua Lippincott 
Fellowship, for 1895-96, will study for one year at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

"Dr. Richard Jones sailed for Southampton on Sixth month 13. He 
will spend the summer in Germany and Italy, in the former country 
making a special study of German universities, and in the latter, of 
Dante. H. 


A CompuLsory EpucaTion Law.—The Pennsylvania Legislature, 
at its recent session, passed a law which makes attendance at school 
compulsory within defined limits. 

The principal provisions of the law are as follows: Parents, 
guardians, and all others having charge of children between the ages 
of eight and thirteen years are required to send these children to school 
at least sixteen weeks in every year, unless such attendance is excused 
by the School Directors of the district in which they live, upon the 
presentation of satisfactory evidence that the children are prevented 
by mental, physical, or other sufficient reasons. (The act does not 
apply to children ‘‘ otherwise instructed” in the manner required, — 
that is those in private schools, etc.) 

Schoo! Boards are authorized, if they deem it necessary, to employ 
a person or persons, as ‘‘ attendance” or truant officers, to look after 
violations of the law, and to apprehend, and put into schools, such 
children as their parents may designate as truants, and all who do not 
attend under the provisions of this act. 

The assessors in every district are required to keep a book, provided 
by the County Commissioners, in which the names and residences 
of all the children in the district, between the ages of eight and 
thirteen, shall be recorded, as well as the names of the parents or 


' guardians, with any other information that may be deemed necessary. 





a es 





This census of the school children in every voting district must here- 
after be made annually by the assessor at the time when the spring | 
assessment is made, and it must be certified to the Secretary of the 
School Board for further action. 

The teachers must report at the end of every month to the Secretary | 
of the Board the names of all the children on the list previously 
furnished to them who were absent five days in the month without 
satisfactory cause. 


— 


AN OLD SCHOOL RECALLED.—Having noticed that you were 
desirous of some reminiscences of “ Old Schools Half a Century Ago,” 
{ would mention Clermont Academy, kept more than fifty years ago by 
Samuel Griscom, and located on Nicetown Lane, about half way be- 
tween Nicetown and Frankford. I was a student at this school in the 
years of 1835 and 1836, at which time it was a prosperous institution, 
and contained from 50 to 60 students, principally from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, although there were quite a number from New Or- 
leans, Mexico, Texas, and Cuba. The school was considered a very 
good one for the time, and Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spanish 
were taught. The large three-story stone house (surrounded by fine 
old trees and shrubbery) was buraed about fifteen years ago, and the 
trees and shrubbery have all disappeared. I know of only four persons 
besides myself now living who were students at the academy. 

Wilmington, Del. J. M. M. 

[We give in this issue an advertisement of Clermont Academy, at 
a later date than that mentioned by our correspondent. } 





Honors AT Hopkins.—At the Commencement of Johns Hopkins 
University, on the 13th, Arthur L. Lamb, A. B., and Hubert L. Clark, 
A. B., were assigned to the table which is allotted to the University 
in the laboratory of the United States Fish Commission, Wood’s Hall, 
Mass. 





SCHOOL CHANGES.—Elizabeth Lloyd has resigned the position she 
has held for two years past as principal of the public school at Lang- | 
horne, Bucks county. In parting with her the directors have awarded 
her a certificate of their appreciation of her good work. 

Esther Haviland has resigned the charge of the Friends’ Institute | 
at Langhorne. Emily Atkinson, who has been assistant there, has | 
been appointed to the Friends’ school at Plymouth. 








SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLs.—We have received the | 
announcement of the eleventh session of the National Summer School 
at Glens Falls, New York. It will be held three weeks, beginning 
Seventh month 16. The school is directed by Sherman Williams, of 
Glens Falls, and the list of instructors, which is headed by Dr. E. E. 
White, Columbus, Ohio, includes Henry R. Russell, now of New York 
city, in charge of the department of Physics and Chemistry. 





To ScHOOLs AND TEACHERS —A notice elsewhere, from the | 
Educational Committee of the (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting, is of 
interest to schools and teachers. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met Sixth month 
10, 1895, in the Cherry Street Meeting-house. About one hundred and 
fifty were present, of whom more than sixty were members. In the 
absence of the regular officers Robert M. Janney was requested to act 
as chairman, and Anna Jenkins Ferris, as secretary. 

The minutes of the Fourth month meeting and of the special 
meeting held Fifth month 10, were read and approved. The consti- 
tutional changes, adding a corresponding secretary to the list of officers 
of the Association, and defining the duties of the position, were 
adopted. 

Isabella Chambers presented an interesting review of chapters 14, 
15, 16,and 17 of Janney’s History of Friends, covering the period 
from 1760 to 1802, and touching upon the growth of the testimonies 
against slavery, to the final action in 1776, making slave-holding a dis- 
ownable offense; upon the relations of Friends with the Indians, 
and upon the trials through which Friends passed during the Revolu- | 
tionary War in upholding their peace principles. In the London 
Yearly Meeting of 1784 the proposition to enlarge the power of the | 
Women's Yearly Meeting was first introduced, but not adopted until 
six years later, although in America ‘‘ the women had long enjoyed 
these privileges and had shown by the dignity and propriety of 
their proceedings that they were fully competent to conduct the affairs 
of a deliberative religious assembly.”’ 

And in 1801 the destitution among Friends in Great Britain and | 
Ireland was so great that the sum of $40,000 was raised by our Ameri- | 
can meetings and sent to their relief. 

In closing, the reviewer said : ‘‘ I would that we could more fully | 
realize what our liberty cost our early Friends. Trials, tribulations, 
even death they were willing to suffer for Truth’s sake ; they held firm 
and steadfast when it meant the giving up of all the world holds 
dear. 
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** Persecution met them in the Old World and the New, and as we 
have not now the bodily suffering to undergo we ought to have all the 
more strength to battle for the right, that should triumph all over 
God's beautiful earth. For our work is far from finished, and so long 
as evil exists in the world there is work for the Society of Friends. 
May we help to open blind eyes to see the ‘world’s need’ and to 
believe with a poet of to-day, — 

* So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs.’ ”’ 

In the brief discussion which followed appreciation was expressed 
of the value to the meetings of the presence of visiting Friends, such 
as referred to in the review of English Friends in America, of Ameri- 
can Friends going to other yearly meetings on our own continent and 
abroad ; this appreciation having been awakened by the helpfulness of 
the visitors to our late Yearly Meeting. It was also said that the part 
taken by Friends in the abolition of slavery has yet to be put into his- 
tory in an adequate form, and that we must not look to far into the past 
for sincere and humble devotion to our principles ; that Friends were as 
true to them during the Civil War as during that of the Revolution, as 
will some day be revealed when that chapter of our records is justly 
written. 

Emma Fell then presented a review of Evelyn M. Noble’s book, 
‘* The Message of Quakerism to the Present Day.” While much im- 


| pressed by many points in the paper we were obliged to pass on to 


the report of the Flushing Reunion, which was given by Isaac H. 
Clothier. 

He spoke of the interest which the Flushing celebration had ex- 
cited in the public mind as evinced by the newspapers, with columns 
of news and editorials, and read from that of the Mew York Tribune, 
which said in part: ‘‘ We have heard much in these later years of 
Christian unity, and even of Church union. Yet it is a deplorable 
fact that tendencies in religious conventions have been . . largely 
towards faction, if not actually schism. Amid such circumstances this 
quiet and earnest reunion of Orthojox and Hicksite Quakers demands 
thoughtful and grateful attention. That the reunion of to-day will be per- 
manent is not to be supposed, . . but what will be permanently effected, 
however, is a public recognition of the fact that they consider each 
other as friends and fellow-Christians, with a unity of aim and pur- 
pose, and sufficient harmony of doctrine and practice to enable them 
to work and worship side by side. And this, be it observed, in spite 
of doctrinal differences greater than those which divide most Christian 
denominations. The unobtrusive demeanor of Friends makes 
this reunion less sensational in character than would be a similar move- 
ment by some other religious bodies, but it is not, therefore, the less 
impressive ; but rather the more so, when we consider the extraordi- 


| nary earnestness and fixity of purpose that characterize the members of 


this Society.’’ 

After giving extracts from the various numbers on the program at 
Flushing, and brief accounts in connection therewith, he closed. 

It was called to our attention that the preparation for the reunion 
had been official on both sides, the action having been taken by the 
Representative Committees of the two yearly meetings. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, the chairman said he felt 


| to congratulate the Association upon the close of its best and most 


successful year of work, as evidenced by the increased attendance 
and attention ; and to remind us once again that the object of our 
whole work is to develop increased individual dedication to the be- 
loved Society of which we are members, and renew our devotion to 
the promotion of its guiding principles. 

After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned to Tenth 
month next. A. J. F., Secretary pro tem. 





New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The occasion of the New York 
First-Day School’s picnic, Sixth month 8, at Pleasant Valley, N. J., 
was taken by the Young Friends’ Association, of New-York and 
Brooklyn, for the first of their special summer meetings. The weather 
being pleasant, an open air meeting was held in the afternoon, under 
the direction of the special committee. 

The Discipline Section having the preference of the day, reference 
was made to the recent decision of those in charge of the leading 


| Jewish synagogue in New York, to continue the practice of the separa- 


tion of the men and women during worship. This brought up a dis- 
cussion concerning the same practice among Friends, and recent 
changes being facilitated because of its being a custom once common 
in all ch urches, and not a requirement of our Disciplines. 

Attention was called to the wonderful growth of our Society in 
early days, and how this growth was made easier by the non-existence 
of a Discipline to limit individuality of belief. A brief history of the 
formation of early disciplines was given, and it was stated that New 
England Yearly Meeting had the oldest of any in the world. 

Before adjournment it was announced that the next meeting would 
be held on the afternoon of Sixth month 29, at Bronx Park, near the 
Lorillard Mansion, and the site of the intended Botanical Garden, the 
History Section to have the preference of the day. A general invita- 
tion was extended for everybody interested to attend. 
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Fawn Grove, PA.—Fawn Young Friends’ Association was held 
Sixth month 8, at the house of Thomas J. Brooks. After the usual 
opening, by the reading of a psalm and silent communing, the min- 
utes of the last meeting were read and approved. The members pres- 
ent responded to the roll-call with appropriate sentiments. Mary F. 


Samuel M. Janney. 
Alice Jones. 
Samuel M. Janney, entitled ‘‘Complete in Him,”’ 


A poem entitled ‘‘ True Faith,’’ was read by 


The question, 


M. J. Brooks read a poem by Tacy M. Jewett, sister of | 


«“ Have Friends a Creed, and if so What is It?’’ was answered very | 


appropriately by Sarah R. Vansant. A query as to the best method of 
increasing the spiritual growth of the individual was answered by 
Annie E. Brooks; she urged active Christian work, and recited 
‘¢ Your Mission,” the closing lines of which are: 


** Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare ; 

If you want a field of labor 
You can find it anywhere.” 


Mary F. Brown then recited ““A Daughter's Sacrifice,’’ and Samuel 
Clement read an article on self-examination. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Fawn Grove, Seventh month 7, at 2.30 p. m. 


SOLEBURY.—Friends of Solebury Meeting, Bucks county, propose 
to form a Young Friends’ Conference, or Association, and the first 
meeting for the purpose will be held on First-day next, the 23d inst. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN INQUIRY AS TO THE “ DISCIPLINE.’’ 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


meetings in regard to the intention of our Discipline, the columns of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL seem a fitting place to seek informa- 
tion in regard thereto. On page 32, in our new Book, under *‘ Order 
in application for membership,’’ where the following lines occur : ‘‘and 
when lhere approved, the case should be laid before the Monthly 
Meeting,”’ etc., is it intended that this signifies it shall come before 


does it only concern men’s branch, and if a woman, only women’s 
branch? Again, on page 97, ‘‘ Proceedure where membership is dis- 
continued,’’ it reads: ‘‘ when the judgment of the meeting is issued.’’ 
Is it to be understood as meaning the judgment of both men’s and 
women’s, or, if it be in case of a man, only the judgment of men’s 
meeting and if a woman, only the judgment of women’s meeting that 
is needed, the case being concluded in men’s or women’s meeting, as 
may be, only giving information to the other regarding it? A some- 
what similar question arises on page 103, under ‘‘ Resignations.” ‘* It 
is advised that the monthly meeting, if way opens, appoint a com- 
mittee,” etc. 


Would the editors of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL be willing | 


to put this matter before its readers in such manner as to bring out ex- 
pression in regard to the intended meaning of the discipline? Some of 
our members who are considered good authority on Discipline cannot 
see alike in regard thereto. * # # 


A SUGGESTION IN HISTORY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
IN the interesting address by James Wood, of the other body of 
Friends, delivered at the Flushing Commemoration, Fifth month 29, 
an abstract of which appears in your issue of Sixth month 8, there is 


one historical statement, the accuracy of which appears questionable. | 


Speaking of the persecution and extradition of John Bowne, and his 
subsequent liberation, J. W. quotes from the decree of the Dutch West 


Annie Shoemaker, principal of the Girls’ Department of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, will sail in a few days fora summer 
vacation in Europe. Florence Hall, of the same school, sails to-day 
(22d) on the steamship Sfaarndam, of the Netherlands line, for Rot- 


| terdam, intending to spend her vacation in Germany. 
Brown then read a very interesting sketch of the life and labors of | ‘ 


REPORT OF THE READING ROOM FOR BOYS. 


THe Committee having charge of the ‘‘ Reading Room for Boys, 
under the care of Friends,” submits the following report for the winter 
of 1894-95. 

The rooms, at 3422 Lancaster avenue, were opened on Second- 
day evening, Eleventh month 12, 1894, for the moral elevation and 
instruction of that class of boys who would otherwise be on the 


| streets. The attendance during the winter averaged 52, the greatest 


| number present any one evening being 115. 
| were provided for their amusement. 


Games of various kinds 


A library, consisting of about 
two hundred volumes, was placed at their disposal. A large number 
took advantage of the opportunities offered for reading. Musical en- 
tertainments, illustrated lectures, and instructive talks, were given at 
intervals, and were greatly appreciated by the boys. The committee 
was assisted in the work by interested Friends, and others, many of 
whom attended on regular evenings, the total number of visitors being 
510. 


The rooms were closed on Fourth month 27, 1895, having been 


| in successful operation for nearly six months. 


A noted feature of the winter’s work, and a source of great en- 
couragement to the committee, was the interest, manifested by their 


| attendance and pecuniary aid, of a number of residents in the neigh- 


borhood. 


The success of the winter was largely due to the generosity of one 
interested Friend, which enabled the committee to rent and occupy all 


cin ; - | the property, 3422 Lancaster avenue, ex ion < i 
WHERE difference of judgment exists among the members of monthly | proper’? 34 » except that portion appropriated 


to the use of a family in charge of the house. 
It is practically impossible to estimate the good accomplished, yet 
we feel that the boys who attended derived benefit, and believe that 


| influences were brought to bear and impressions made which will be 


productive of good. 
The expenses of conducting the rooms for the winter were $659.40, 


oe ; _vetore | of which $141. ‘ the O J ey 
both men and women Friends, or, if it be a man making application, | of which $141.30 was contributed by the Quarterly Meeting’s Tem 


perance Committee, the balance, $518.10, by individuals interested in 


| the work. 


Signed on behalf of the committee, 
HELEN ATKINSON CoMLY, Secretary. 
The above report was read, approved, and authorized to be pub- 


| lished, at a meeting of the Committee on Temperance and Intoxicating 


Beverages, within the limits of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held 


| Sixth month 6, 1895. 


India Company, April 16, 1663, by which freedom of religious belief | 


and worshlp was guaranteed to all inhabitants of the Company’s Amer- 
ican colonies, and he adds: ‘‘ This decree is of peculiar historic inter- 


est, because it was the first official proclamation of religious liberty for | 


any part of America. J. W. seems to have overlooked the case of 


Lord Baltimore, and the colony of Maryland, in which by an act of | 


the Assembly passed as early as 1649, Christians of all denominations 


were secured in the exercise of their religion, and in the freedom to | 


worship according to the dictates of their consciences. N. C. 
Brooklyn, Sixth month 11, 1895, 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


MARGARETTA WALTON, whose health has improved slowly since her 


illness last winter, has gone, with her niece, Abby W. Foulke, to | 


Squirrel Inn, in the Catskills, where she will remain some weeks. 
She finds the mountain air helpful. 

Lydia H. Price went on the 8th instant to Colorado, where her 
daughter and family (Dr. Edward Jackson, her son-in-law) have been 
for several months, 


ANNA K. Way, YL met 
RACHEL A, CHILD, f{ Clerks. 


AT THE BAR. 
‘* WHO speaks for this man ?’’ From the great white throne, 
Veiled in its roseate clouds the voice came forth ; 
Before it stood a parted soul alone. 
And, rolling east and west and south and north, 
The mighty accents summoned quick and dead; 
Who speaks for this man, err his doom be said ?”’ 


Shivering he listened, for his earthly life 
Had passed in dull, unnoted calm away ; 
He brought no glory to its daily strife, 
No wreath of fame, or genius’ fiery ray ; 
Weak, lone, ungifted, quiet, and obscure, 
Born in the shadow, dying mid the poor. 


Lo, from the solemn concourse, hushed and dim, 
The widow’s prayer, the orphan’s blessing rose ; 
The struggler told of trouble shared by him, 
The lonely of cheered hours and softened woes ; 
And like a chorus spake the crushed and sad : 
He gave us all he could and what he had.”’ 


And little words of loving kindness said, 
And tender thoughts and help in time of need, 
Sprang up, like leaves by soft spring showers fed, 
In some waste corner, sown by chance-flung seed. 
In grateful wonder heard the modest soul, 
Such trifles gathered to so blest a whole. 


O ye! by circumstance, strong fetters bound, 
The store so little, and the hand so frail, 
Do but the best you can for all around ; 
Let sympathy be true, nor courage fail — 
Winning among your neighbors, poor and weak, 
Some witness at your trial hour to speak. 
—Froman Old Scrap-Book. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S ADDRESS. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association opened in City Temple, London, 
on the 17th. There was a large attendance. The prin- 
cipal feature of the session was the annual address of the 
president, Lady Henry Somerset. A considerable part 
of it is reported in the daily journals. We extract as 
follows : 

‘The temperance question was never so vigorously 
alive in our country as it is to-day. No other great 
nation ever before saw a Direct Veto bill included in the 
platform of the dominant party twice recommended from 
the throne and championed by the leader of the House 
of Commons’ The strength of public sentiment indi- 
cated by these facts marks England as the leader of na- 
tional sentiment and purposed legislation among the 
nations of the earth. 

‘In 1870, when Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison, those flaming heralds of emancipation, came 
from Boston, Mass., as delegates to a great meeting in 
London, Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, that famous 
Quaker lady than whom a nobler type has never been 
produced on either side of the water, came with them. 
She, too, had been elected a delegate to the English 
meeting, but our sturdy Britons refused her credentials, 


and, because she was a woman, she was relegated to the | 


gallery as a mere looker-on ; and the two brilliant Ameri- 
can men, whose names are now immortal, and whose 
work rendered the continuance of African slavery impos- 
sible in the great Republic, declined to sit as delegates 
with men who had shown such injustice, and went them- 
selves to the gallery with their sister, whose name—dis- 
avowed in that circle of reformers—has become a star of 
the first magnitude in the galaxy of the great reformers. 
‘« That was fifty-five years ago, and to-day we welcome 
a shipload of American women who are among the most 
thoroughly equipped and best-known women reform 
workers of the world; and the British mind is so en 
larged that more than two hundred pulpits and mission 
halls were open to them yesterday in conservative old 
London. And they will speak to thronging audiences 
in the largest apditoriums that the world’s capital can 
furnish. They came from Chicago, a city deservedly 
famous among intelligent people for its Christian philan- 
thropy and reform—if one seeks tosee its virtues, as it is 
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for its riots, strikes, and slums—if one seeks only its | 


defects. 
election in that city in which, by over 40,000 majority, 
the ‘ring’ was turned out and reputable men put in 
their places, while by the same great popular majority it 
was voted that all the minor offices of the city, which 
have hitherto been the perquisites of the political bosses, 
shall be subject to the rules of the Civil Service reform. 

‘* They come from New York, where women have heen 
foremost factors in helping to overthrow the political 
brigands, better known as the Tammany Ring. 

‘« They come from Boston, where but three years ago, 
as their guest on the occasion of my first visit, I saw the 
streets blocked at 10 o’clock in the morning, so that the 
cable cars could not proceed, as women from every one 
of the fifty States and Territories that make up the 
American Union, gathered to witness the opening cere- 
monies and listen to the annual address of the President 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

‘* They come from Philadelphia, where the White 
Ribbon Movement is familiar as a household word. 

‘* From Baltimore, where the work of Mrs. Carey 
Thomas, the sister of our own Hannah Whitall Smith, 
laid the foundation on which has grown a work that is a 
beacon light to the tempted and despairing. 





They bring us tidings of a recent municipal | 





‘« They come from Washington, where, in February 
last, almost every pulpit in the city, except, of course, 
those few hierarchical churches that do not recognize the 
existence of women, save as they help to fill the pews, was 
freely opened to them on the Sabbath Day, and the largest 
temperance meeting ever held there was addressed by them 

‘“‘And they come from San Francisco and New Or- 
leans, from St. Louis and Minneapolis ; they come from 
the great crusade State of Ohio, and many of them were 
leaders in the whisky war. 

‘* The presence of such a host, representing such a 
work, when contrasted with the gentle Quaker lady from 
Philadelphia who was not allowed to enter the old-time 
anti-slavery convention, but could only look down on its 
proceedings from the gallery, gives us some idea of the 
distance we have come in the development of woman’s 
powers within half a century, and prophecies what her 
position shall be in freedom, knowledge, conscience, and 
power ere another generation shall have unrolled the 
record of human destiny under the guiding hand of 
Christian civilization. 

‘« The enfranchisement of women has now become 
a part of the solid rock under our feet ; it is interwoven 
with our total obstinence and prohibition principles as 
closely as a single wire ever was in the world-embracing 
cables that carry the telegraphic message of the individ- 
ual. There is no speech or language in which the voice 
is not heard of this great controversy. Its gains have 
never been more marked than in the past two years. The 
women of New Zealand have the full rights of voters, 
the women in the great State of Colorado have the same, 
and in both countries it has been exercised by members 
equal in proportion to the number of men who have voted 
and with the strong tendency towards home protection 
and the destruction of all that disintegrates the home 
that has always been predicted by its advocates. 

‘« The Executive Committee of the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association recommends the establishment 
of a department for the enfranchisement of women with 
a superintendent at its head. In earlier years we have 
not reached this vantage ground; our progress has been 
slow but sure. The women of England will no doubt be 


| enfranchised within the next ten years. 


‘* Closely related to the movements that occupy our 
thought, is one which in the United States has been 
worked out to an assured success, and that is coéducation. 
It is my deliberate conviction that but for the hysteria 
into which so many men and women novelists have fallen, 


| and for the keyed-up public mind that is willing to 





exploit their product, there is no remedy so sane and 
sound as the education of our young people together, 
from the kindergarten until they complete their course 
in the technical or professional school. 

‘‘ If anybody dared to speak the truth about boys’ 
public schools in England there would be a social con- 
vulsion compared with which not even that of 1886 or 
the lamentable disclosure of the past winter are to be 
mentioned.’’ 


WHERE TO BEGIN THE REsTRAINT.—We should less 
need to put restraint on our doing, if we were to put 
more restraint on our thinking. Many a man compli- 
ments himself on his resistance of certain evil desires. 
It would be a greater compliment to say that he had so 
refused to indulge their first beginnings in voluntary 
thought that the desires themselves never got headway. 
No one knows, until he makes a test of it, how much of 
his mischievous thinking is the result voluntary, deliberate 
choosing as an excusable form of self-indulgence. —Sua- 


| day School Times. 
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| 
WoMEN AS PREACHERS.—An Illinois Friend, David 


Wilson, of Wenona, writes to the /nter-Ocean of Chi- 
cago, as follows, referring to an article which that journal 
had copied from one in New York : 

‘¢It says that women ministers are distinctly a pro- 
duct of the advanced period of the nineteenth century, 
and it is a remarkably significant fact that thirty years 
ago there was not one ordained in the United States. 

‘* Tsee by this that the Religious Society of Friends has 
been utterly ignored, whereas they have acknowledged 
and practiced perfect equality in the ministry. And the 
truth is that they have been pioneers in the work of ele- 
vating woman to her work in the ministry, believing that 
the God-given ability gives the warrant. For over two hun- 
dred years Friends have had recommended and recorded 
women ministers, which amounts to an ordination with 
_them. Mary Dyer was publicly executed on the Boston 
Commor. by Governor Endicott for her zeal in the Mas- 
ter’s cause as a minister, and there was Elizabeth Fry, 
the great preacher and humanitarian of England, and 
Lucretia Mott the great preacher and philanthropist, 
honest, truthful and sincere, one among the grandest 
women of the century, who fought slavery with an ‘ eternal 
vigilance which was the price of liberty.’ She lived to 
see the shackles fall from 3.000,000 slaves, and the nation 
to-day calls her blessed. No ordained women ministers, 
indeed, of an ancient date! Why, such women as 
Elizabeth Fry and Lucretia Mott and a host of others 
that I might mention were ordained of God long before 
the puny arm of man acknowledged their gifts. The 
truth is, the Friends do not get the credit that is properly 
their due, because in their rise and progress they have 
taken the unpopular side of most every question that to- 
day is practical and popular, and the stand taken allow- 
ing women to preach the gospel was one of them.”’ 


Do thine own task, and be therewith content.— 
Gethe. 


THE AppLe TREE BoreR.—An article in an exchange 
of high character contends that the apple tree is degen- 
erating in the climate of America, and adduces in sup- 


port of this position that they are not as long-lived as they | 


used to be ; but in most cases it will be found the early 
death of the apple tree results more from the attack of 
the apple borer than from any degenerating influences. 


This great enemy of the apple tree enters the trunk near 


the surface of the ground, and in many cases is at work a 
number of years before its discovery. Its presence is 
easily ascertained by an examination, when sawdust-like 
particles will be found around the base of the tree. This 
insect lives several years in the tree, feeding on its juice 
before it becomes a perfect beetle. If this insect is kept 
from depredating, the apple would live as long now as 
it did before the insect became so abundant. 

When young apple trees are planted is the time to 
commence protection work. Common wheel grease, 
which in many cases is a composition of lard and pine 
tar, is the best preventative to use. It costs very little 


time and labor to paint the base of the tree with this | 


material. It need not extend more than six inches from 
the surface of the ground. It is a complete protection 
against the apple borer, as well as rabbits, mice, and other 


creatures which often prove destructive in the young | 
In trees that have been neglected, and | 
it may be desirable to commence the practice, one ought | 


apple orchard. 


to be certain that the worms are destroyed before apply- 
ing the grease. This is done by cleaning the outer por- 


wire far enough to crush the insect.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


| for their consideration and concurrence. 


| the British House of Commons unanimously expressed its 
| approval of the movement. 


| should leap. 
| ment, is strong and prosperous in the result of its peace- 
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DECLARATION ON ARBITRATION. 


The following is the Declaration on Arbitration, made by the Con- 
ference held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., onthe 5th, 6th, and 7th of this 
month. 

Tue feasibility of arbitration as a substitute for war is 
now demonstrated. In the last seventy-nine years at 
least eighty important controversies between different 
civilized nations have been peacefully adjusted in this 
mode. Thirteen of these were controversies between 
the United States and Great Britain. Arbitration is now 
the American practice. To perpetuate peace, a formal 
act should make it henceforth the rule of national life. 
The present time is ripe for sucha step. In 1887 an 
English delegation of thirteen men, all prominent in 
public life, brought to this country a memorial signed by 
233 members of the House of Commons, addressed to 
the President and Congress of the United States, and 
expressing the wish that all future differences between 
the countries be settled by arbitration. In response to 
this memorial our Congress in 1890 unanimously re- 
quested the President to open negotiations to this end 
with all countries with whom we have diplomatic re- 
lations. In the same month the Republics of North, 
South, and Central America, by their representatives in 
the International American Conference, declared their 
adoption of arbitration as a principle of American Inter- 
national Law in the settlement of controversies between 
these republics. And in October of the same year, atreaty 
drafted by that conference was submitted by our State 
Department to the governments of all the civilized nations, 


In June, 1893, 


In taking the next step forward, the United States 
Gur country is free from foreign entangle- 


ful policy, and the world knows that we are not moved to 
it by fear. It is for those nations whose peaceful position 
is strongest, and whose strength is most conspicuous, to 


take the initative, and it is time for Great Britain and the 
| United States to act. 


Expressing, as we believe, the judgment of the 
American people, we urge the government of the United 
States to negotiate a treaty of arbitration with Great 


| Britain. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS.—At the meeting of 
the Wrightstown Farmers’ Club, (Bucks Co., Pa.,) Sixth 
month 4, the following is part of the report of the pro- 


| ceedings : 


- Jonathan A. Twining has had under consideration 
since last meeting, in the shape of a referred question, 
the propriety of the introduction of the miltary drill in 
the public school. From the point of observation of a 
director, and in view of the manifold duties already bear- 
ing upon the teacher, leaving out of the question entirely 
the graver and weightier reasons that might be brought 


| up against it, he believes it would not be for the best 


interest of the school to introduce the military drill. 
The question was then disscused in a general way by 
the club members and the organization put itself upon 


| record by offering an earnest and solemn protest against 


the introduction of military drill in the public schools. 


THE religious virtue we most need is tolerance and 


good will towards all modes of faith and manners of men, 
| accompanied with an inflexible determination to see jus- 
tion of the hole with a penknife, and then running ina | HT a 
upheld and vindicated.—Chas. W. Wendte. 


tice done to all and freedom and reason in religion forever 
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BE JOYFUL. 
Let thy day be to thy night 
A teller of good tidings. Let thy praise 
Go up as birds go up that, when they wake, 
Shake off the dew and soar. 
So take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad,— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. : 
—Jean Ingelow. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
In a recent article by Amelia E. Barr (the author of “ Friend Olivia,’’ 
in which George Fox is introduced as one of the characters, and other 
works), in the Ladies’ Home Journal of this city, she says: “ If now 
you ask me about my creed, I answer, 1 am an Episcopalian; but I 
worshiped happily with Presbyterians for twenty years, and could have 
done the same with Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, etc., etc. My con- 
victions sway decidedly to the ‘Inner Light’ of Quakerism—the 
Light greater even than the Word—‘ the Light that lighteneth every 


man that cometh into the world’; but I find good in all 
denominations.” 


—We are so accustomed to speak of vanilla as the product of the 
‘vanilla bean” that perhaps few persons are aware that it has no 
connection with either the bean or the bean family, but is produced by 
a beautiful, sweet-scented, climbing orchid. 

—Professor Crookes considers that, had the electric light been uni- 
versal at the present day, the candle, if suddenly introduced, would be 
thought a wonderful invention, as it enables a person to obtain light in 


| 
| 
| 
| 





its simplest and most portable form, and without the use of cumbrous | 


machinery or the necessity of attaching the lamp to any fixed point by 
means of wire before it could be lighted. 


—Suburban physicians in New York and other cities are using the 
bicycle in preference to the horse and carriage in visiting patients that 
are approachable by good roads. 


—In Argentina the preservation of meat by electricity is to be tried 
on a large scale by an English company that owns the patents. It will 
set up six establishments in Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios,and Banda 
Oriental, to kill 3,200 head of cattle a day. 


—Buffalo is to follow the example of Chicago in opening a temper- 
ance saloon, owned by a stock company, in what is known as the Gold 
Dollar Saloon, one of the most costly in the United States, and man- 
aged by the proprietor of the saloon. 

—The Zemperance Chronicle says: 
drunkenness in Jerusalem the Church Missionary Society have decided 
to start a special temperance mission in the Holy City.” 


—The New York Christian Advocate claims to have made an 
exhaustive examination of the Keeley Cure, and reports that only 283 
who took the treatment were cured; or out of 534 reported cures, 251 
relapsed into drunkenness. 


—A pamphlet issued by the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad says: ‘‘A 
saloon keeper complained bitterly that the Y. M. C. A. had been the 
cause of reduction in his receipts from $3,000 to less than $700 a 
month, while in one or two other instances business had become so 
unprofitable that the saloons were finally closed, all because of the 
work of the Association for the young men employed on the road.’’ 


—Harley Cooper, writing from Mt. Palatine, Illinois, on the 13th | 


“We have very dry weather here; crops will be very | importation, or sale of intoxicating liquors in Canada, except for sacra- 


inst., says: 
light, this year.’ His home is in Putnam county, in the northern 
central part of the State, about a hundred miles southwest of Chicago. 


— Woman suffrage has made a point in Maine. The right of wo- 
men to vote in parish meetings of the Episcopal Church in that State 
was granted at the Diocesan Convention, held in Portland last week, 
by a vote of 16 to14. The right to hold office in the church is still 
withheld. 

—The Methodist Church in Colorado voted last week to admit 
women as lay members of the General Conference in future. There 
was a long and animated discussion over the proposal, but when it 
came to a vote the balloting was sixty in favor of admitting women 
and none against, but fifteen members refrained from voting. 


—Dr. Andrew D. White, former President of Cornell University, 
and ex- Minister to Russia under President Harrison, has returned to 
America. He is in good health. It is three years since he has been 
in the United States. Leaving S. Petersburg last autumn, he and his 
family journeyed southward, spending some time in Germany, France, 
and Italy. His family are still in Europe, and he will return for them 
in a few weeks. 





—A Berlin despatch, on the 16th, says: ‘‘ The Emperor has con- 
firmed the sentence of one year in prison imposed upon the Mennonite 
Tiechnor for refusing to serve in the army on religious grounds.” 


—Rich gold finds are reported from Oklahoma. Though doubtless 
exaggerated, the statement that a forty-mile gold lode has been dis- 
covered at Boggy Creek has some plausibility, because the country is 
gold-bearing geologically. The newspapers printed in mining districts, 
however, are always optimistic. The low price of silver has encour- 
aged gold mining and the search for new fields. 


—During the last twenty years it is claimed that the consumption 


| of alcoholic liquor in England has fallen off one-half, while it has 


doubled in France. 


—The New England girl has very generally left the New England 
mills, and foreign labor fills every chink. The girl operators are 
now mainly Canadians, Scotch, or French. 


—There is an example of the conservatism of European railways 
in the ado that is being made over the adoption by a French road, the 
Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest, of the American system of checking 
baggage. 

—Among the curiosities of tropical plants are the pearls found, 
occasionally in the cocoanut palm of the Philippine Islands.—pearls, 
which, like those of the ocean, are composed of carbonate of lime. The 
bamboo, too, yields another precious product in the shape of true 
opals, which are found in its joints. 

—Somebody who has tried it recommends putting pulverized 
potash, which soon becomes sticky when exposed to the air, in all the 
rat-holes about the house. The special detestation of a rat is anything 
which will stick to his silky coat. Some persons find a mixture of 
equal parts of Cayenne pepper and Scotch snuff sprinkled well into 
the holes still more efficacious. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND left Washington on the 17th inst. for his 
summer home at Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., where he will reside until 
autumn. 


THE new ship canal which connects the waters of the North Sea 


| with those of the Baltic, constructed by the German Government, was 


formally opened, with great ceremony, this week. Many ships of 
other nations participated. The canal extends from Brunsbuttel, near 
the mouth of the river Elbe, about sixty-one miles northeast to Kiel, 
on the Baltic Sea. It will float large ships, and will be a great advant- 
age, no doubt, to commerce, especially that of Germany. Its cost 
was about $40,000,000. 


THE Harlem ship-canal, connecting the waters of the Hudson with 
the East River and Long Island Sound, at New York, was formally 
opened on the 17th. It was made the occasion of some demonstra- 


| tion, mainly local. 


“Owing to the increase of | 


ABIGAIL DopcE (“ Gail Hamilton’’) who has been ill for so many 
weeks at Washington, and several times at the point of death, has 


| improved, and if the improvement be maintained, will be taken to her 


home at Hamilton, Mass., in a few days. 


More orders have been issued to the police to stop the practice of 
setting off firecrackers inthe streets. The old excuse that it is impossi- 
ble to enforce the law against firecrackers and fireworks has no stand- 
ing now. 

THE Supreme Court of Missouri handed down an opinion on the 
18th inst., declaring unconstitutional the law which forbids the dis- 
charge of employés of corporations for refusal to sever their connection 


| with labor organizations. 


THE Canadian House of Commons, at Ottawa, on the 17th ult., 
postponed consideration of a resolution ‘‘ to prohibit the manufacture, 


mental, scientific, manufacturing, and medicinal purposes,’’ until after 
a decision by the Privy Council as to the power of the Dominion Par- 
liament to pass such a law. 


Art the final session of the British Woman's Temperances Union in 
London, on the 18th instant, a resolution was adopted denouncing the 
lynchings in the Southern parts of the United States. Although it 
might seem that the purview of a British temperance society scarcely 
extends to the abolishment of border justice in' another country, the 
humane disposition of the organization is emphasized by such action. 
All self-respecting citizens deplore the lynchings which occasionally 
take place in the South and are equally opposed to lawlessness of this 
character in other parts of the Union, be the victims of the lynchings 
white or black, 


life, and he whose influence is set against them arrays 
himself against the divine order of society, the order of 
God, which embraces in it these three divine institutions 
—the family, the Church, and the State. —Zyman A ddott. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* Circular Meeting.—A meeting will be 
held for divine worship, under the care of the 
Circular Meeting s Committee of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, on First day, the 30th inst., at 
3 0'clock p. m., in Maplecroft Hall, near Spring- 
field meeting-house, Delaware county, Pa 

Those going east from Media on the Dela- 
ware county trolley road will meet those going 
West, at (Burn Bray) Secane, at 2.30 o’clock ; 
where carriages will be waiting to convey them 
to the Meeting. 

ANNA M. Harvey. Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
at Friends’ meeting-house, Old Springfield, 
N. J., on First-day, Sixth month 23, at 3 o’clock 
p.m. We would be pleased to have Friends 
and others from other meetings to meet with us. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* A Friend has a set of the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL almost complete, for about 
six years, dack of 1893, which he would be glad 
to give to any person or institution who can 
make use of them. Address J. H.C., this 
office. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows : 

29. Scipio, North Street, N.Y. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

An appointed meeting at Merion, 
month 23, at 3 o’clock. 

Reading Meeting, Sixth month 30. 

Valley Meeting, Seventh month 14. 

An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh 
month 28, at 3 o'clock. 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
month 18, at 3 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


Sixth 


*,* The hour of assembling of West Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Worship, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, has been changed from II 
o’clock a, m. to 10.30 a. m., commencing First- 
day, Sixth Sixth month 2, 1895. 


Don’t Scrub > 


your silverware, it’s hard work, 
useless work, and besides, injures 
your ware. The easy way of 
cleaning it is R( 0-. 


SILVER 


ELEC gL GON 


that does it quickly and without 
scratching or wearing it. 
Isn’t the easy way worth trying? 


Enough for*trial for the oats or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


The Perfect Underwear 
for Spring and Summer 


66 99 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpase, should be pure wool, light in texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 

PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
$. C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. 








ee WILLIAM HEACOCK, 3288 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


z THE SPRING’S THE THING 
‘makes THE EGAN TRUSS 


so helpful. A constant and unerring 
pressure that re- 
places, relieves & CURES RUPTURE 
No other like it. A painless _and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 


teed. 1000's of testimonials and payeictans endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO. 
85 Huron 8t., ANN ARBOR, MICH 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding, 
: 6 cents, Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of Frienis, 


A Paper for the a ne of Religions at 
eago. Ninth month 19th 


By Howarp a3 JENKING, 


Be (23 = peo. size to fit ordinary letter envel- 

). ts single copies; 50 —_ for 3% ; 

7 Sate tee ae $1.00 for 100. Sent by madi at these 
prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


door ab. Frankli 
720 Wallace Street, “™** 200" side}, =e &. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaft eae (first street above Race), 

hiladelphia, Penna. 
8. R. Richa 


aaa THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 











THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 
FURNITUR 


c CHO0 COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIOS.MICH. 9 
NEW 1895 
ELecTrRIC LAWN 


Mowers 
Light Running, Durable, Satisfactory. 


PRICES: 


12 inch, 14 inch, 16 inch, 18 inch 
$3.75. 


$4.50. $5.00. $5.50. 
Duplicate parts easily procurred. 


Edwin L. Pierce, Agt., 
119 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVENUE, (near 40th Street and Lan- 
caster Avenue), 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVENUE, (near 25th Sreeet and 
irard Avenue 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
the ity. and other collections made in all parts of 
the c iy 





NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 


|the very best markets of the 


world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 


In Linens, In Underwear 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
ery, In shawls, 
In ees In C mee 
eet, ts, in Upho 
uslin Solana: etc., hk 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of of-town patrons. 


its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@g7 When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJ2delphia. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GenrRaL Trust and BANKING BusINEss. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, oriey ant Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Will M. Byrn. 
Executive Commitiee: Wm H. Bosley, Chawrman, mnenry ~ Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


ve CAPITAL, — $1,000,000 
G ; py A rl D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 5 


Ewecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





Absolutely Pure. | OFFICERS 


. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TA Vice-President. 
A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | _ witijam h. ELY, Tresor J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jeo Ast. Toe 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcltes. 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. MANAGERS 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | mFFIN WILLIAM H. HENRY TATNAL 


JENKS 
H. N. BURROUGHS GBORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTH 
106 Wall St., New York. JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. WILLIAM H. GAW J 


OHN C. SIMs 
Se eek ee BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSOM. 
JOHN B. GARRETT @BORGE H. MoFADDEN, 


Fearon & Co., PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, | OF PHILADELPHIA. 


104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. This Company furnishes ALL DgstRaBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 

. : S at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTvuaL; has Assets of TwENTY-Five MILLIONS and 

aD Sete eens Senengaialy. | = SuRPLUS of over THREE MiLLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
ng Distance Telephone 1971. | INCONTESTABLE 


oe pea | Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec, HENRY C. BROWN. 
0 City Warrants at par, —_ 


7 por ceuh and'6 per cont, Pimst Mert. | THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


SS eee 

very favorable for COLORADO IN- | : is Company issues Tregiste nture nds @ par, due , 

7 the Cx § i fter fi , with interest at five cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. shtoeuuibaamaniiy. This cemeany abe receives Gepeain, paganie by check. 
0 Hardly any foreclosures the past | . . DIRECTORS 

four years. | Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,Jr., John W. Biddle, 
Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Bullding, Denver, Colo, David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
—$_____—_—__—_—_—_____. ___________ |_ Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, — y > re 
. | h illi hi Roberts. 1 J. Bail G Lee tuart ; 
Street Railway Bonds | Joseph E Gi lingham, Charles Roberts Joe ily, eorge Lee, 











fer cent feof ax ne reding ~The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Municipal Warrants | 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
See term investmentson | |NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, | a ae 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ae Sra ASA 8. WING ; a of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
27 Gee J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
MERCHANTS’ Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, THE BEST SHOES PO CHILDREN | Benjamin Green, 
Gopal (ntentet)- - - | AT THE LEAST PRI | 
pital (paid in),.. . . . 250 | AS CES | 


DUTCHER, 


amma seston arty. -alwapenatania. | 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Carpetings, 








pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, **1695 FLUSHING 1895” WALL PAPER of 


Seu — Boxes to rent from @ and up | nang ee qeaas now ready,—5% in- 
ches long. ign of Meeting-house in bowl, two . 
Joszeu R. RHoaps, President. | dates on handle. $1.50 each, or registered by mail a Attractive Styles 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. | $1.60. Apply by P. 0. Money Order, ee | Popular Prices 
Rosert Morris Eaaxy, Sec’y and Trea: | na Samples Free to any Address 


Wa. B. LAN®, 2¥ie and Trust Offccr —— P Bisckbarn A. L. Diament & Co., 


’ 
| Boltca 
Alfr 1203 pak 19) | 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRIN TER. Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


a9 N. Seventh Street. tle North Right &.. Philadel Penna 
J L. JONES. 





